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About Education 


The problem of education is twofold: first to 
know and then to utter. Everyone who lives 
any semblance of an inner life thinks more 
nobly and profoundly than he speaks, and the 
best of teachers can impart only broken images 
of the truth which they perceive. 

No man was ever so poor that he could ex- 
press all he has in him by words, looks or 
actions. His true knowledge is eternally in- 
communicable, for it is a knowledge of himself, 
and his best wisdom comes to him by no proc- 

ss of the mind but in a supreme self-dictation, 

which keeps varying from hour to hour in its 
dictates with the variation of events and cir- 
cumstances, 

Although truth is difficult to state, it is both 
easy and agreeable to receive, and the mind 
runs out to meet it ere the phrase be done. 
The universe, in relation to what any man can 
say of it, is plain, patent and staringly compre- 
hensible. In itself, it is a great and travailing 
ocean, unsounded, unvoyageable, an eternal 
mystery to man; or, let us say, it is a mon- 
strous and impassable mountain, one side of 
which and a few near slopes and foothills we 
can dimly study with these mortal eyes. 

The longest and most abstruse flight of a 
philosopher becomes clear and shallow, in the 
flash of a moment, when we suddenly perceive 
the aspect and drift of his intention. The long- 
est argument is but a finger pointed once we 
get our own finger rightly parallel, and we see 
what the man meant, whether it be a new star 
or an old street lamp. 

We are all agreed about the middling and 
indifferent parts of knowledge and morality. 
Even the most soaring spirits too often take 
them tamely upon trust. But the man, the 
philosopher or the moralist does not stand 
upon these chance adhesions, and the purpose 
of any system looks toward those extreme 
points where it steps valiantly beyond tradition 
and returns with some covert hint of things 
outside. 

It is only by some bold poetry of thought 
that men can be strung up above the level of 
everyday conceptions to take a broader look 
upon experience or accept some higher prin- 
ciple of conduct. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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EDITORIALS BY GEORGE MEANY 





T IS WELL for us to recall and to reiterate our 
dedication to the basic concepts of the free 
trade union movement in these days when the 

enemies of labor are having a field day in smear- 
ing the good name of our movement because of 
the transgressions of a few officials. 

It is not my purpose to minimize the importance 
of eradicating the taint of corruption from the 
labor movement. On the contrary, I feel very 
strongly that racketeering and trade unionism 
cannot mix. There is no room in our movement 
for traitors who abuse their positions of trust for 
self-enrichment. The honesty and integrity of 
our cause demand that it be carried on by leaders 
who are men of true honesty and integrity. 

For that reason the AFL-CIO is giving full co- 
operation to the current Senate investigation and, 
beyond that, we are taking steps on our own re- 
sponsibility to clean house of individuals and 
organizations proven faithless to the ideals and 
the laws of our trade union movement. 

There is no justification for fear that the labor 
movement will be seriously weakened by the ex- 
posure or the punishment of a few transgressors. 
In the long run our cause will be strengthened by 
getting rid of these enemies from within. 

Nor, in my judgment, will labor suffer any real 
loss in public esteem. The trade union movement 
has been able to grow to its present high estate 
because public opinion has supported it. The 
people of this country realize that the labor move- 
ment has been a force for good in the life of our 
country. We intend to keep it that way. And as 
long as we do, we are going to enjoy favorable 
public opinion. 

Let us examine the effect of the trade union 
movement on the American way of life. 

Our organization functions primarily in the 
economic field. Its first purpose is to obtain higher 
wages and better working conditions for the work- 
ers of this country. 

Largely through the result of our efforts, the 
working standards and the living standards of the 
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DASIC PRINCIPLE S 


American people today are the highest in the 
world. By raising purchasing power we have 
opened tremendous new markets for American in. 
dustry and agriculture. It is obvious that because 
of the great contributions made by labor to the 
national economy, any real damage to the trade 
union movement today would hurt the entire 
nation. 

Man does not live by bread alone, nor has labor 
restricted its activities to the economic sphere. 
Years ago the trade union movement realized that 
in our complex society a truly democratic govern. 
ment must assume certain responsibilities for 
economic, social and political justice. 

Thus, labor pioneered in the field of social leg- 
islation. We led in the fight to bring about wi- 
versal free education in public schools. We 
carried on a bitter but successful campaign to 
outlaw child labor against entrenched opposition 
from employers who could see nothing morally 
wrong in putting young children to work under 
sweatshop conditions. We saw to it that the eight- 
hour day was established by law. 

From time immemorial, employers took less 
heed of their workers than their machinery. If 
a machine broke down the employer would see to 
it that it was properly repaired. But if a worker 
was injured on the job, that was his hard luck. 
Labor obtained the enactment of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws in every state that made it the 
responsibility of the employer to provide insurance 
for injured workers. 

Only a few decades ago the great tragedy of 
old age for millions of our people was the poor 
house. Labor helped to bring about enactment of 


social security laws which virtually eliminated 


that blight on civilization. The widespread suf- 
fering that resulted from mass unemployment! 
after the 1929 crash helped us to obtain support 
for the enactment of an unemployment insurance 
program. 

In these and other legislative activities, labor 
was never motivated solely by selfish considera 
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tions. What we accomplished helped not only 
union members but all the American people. As 
an illustration, the enactment of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, establishing minimum wages and 
maximum hours, was of little direct benefit to 
ynion members, who already had won higher 
standards through collective bargaining, but it 
proved a great boon to unorganized workers. 

These are but a few examples of the constructive 
accomplishments in labor’s past record. Let us 
now take a look at some of our present goals. In 
the false name of economy, reactionaries in Con- 
gress are currently trying to block enactment of 
an adequate program of federal aid to education. 
This is labor’s first legislative objective. We 
maintain that every American child is entitled to 
a decent education in a safe classroom and with 
competent teachers. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Association of Manufacturers and other 
employer organizations are fighting against such 
a program. ‘They have always opposed reforms 
But I predict that our 
struggle to win decent and adequate schooling for 


of benefit to the people. 


the nation’s children will be won—because we 
will never give up fighting until it is won. 

The same is true of civil rights legislation. 
Here again the opposition is formidable. But we 
are confident that the sense of justice and fair play 
runs strong in the American people and that, if 
we keep on plugging, we will eventually obtain 
the enactment of laws to eliminate racial and re- 
ligious discrimination. 


Why does labor expend its energy and resources 


It is because we believe 
in the principles of freedom and democracy and 


in all these struggles? 


because we are convinced that democracy means 
economic social and political justice for all. 

In the furtherance of these basic beliefs, the 
\merican labor movement has also taken an ac- 
tive part in international affairs. Our conscience 
would not let us remain silent in the face of the 
mass injustice perpetrated upon great masses of 
people by Mussolini and Hitler. We were the 
first to protest and act against their hateful dicta- 
torship and to rescue victims of their oppression. 
And we have been the first and foremost in ex- 
posing and acting against the equally brutal Com- 
munist dictatorship of Soviet Russia. 

Today, due to our efforts, free labor throughout 
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the world is organized in the fight against the 
slave labor philosophy of Moscow, and the Com- 
munist technique of subversion has thus been 
dealt a mortal blow. 

There, in capsule form, is the record. We of 
labor are justifiably proud of it, proud of the fact 
that we have had the courage and foresight to fight 
for the right, proud of the fact that we have been 
able over the years to accomplish some good for 
the people of our own country and the people of 
other lands. 

We intend to carry on, in the same militant 
We will 


not be deterred from our goals nor detoured from 


tradition, the fight for human justice. 


our high ideals. Neither base detractors who at- 
tack us from without nor base betrayers who un- 
dermine us from within can stop the march of 
labor. 

Because our cause is good, we thrive on oppo- 
sition and we will triumph over human error. 





TIME FOR ACTION 


NCE AGAIN the perennial questions face us: 

Will a small minority of Congress again be 
able to prevent the enactment of civil rights legis- 
lation? Will the normal processes of Congress 
again be inadequate to overcome Southern com- 
mittee chairmanships and filibuster threats? 

Let us hope that 1957 will be different. The 
great majority of our people want to extend cher- 
ished American freedoms to all citizens of our 
country. Both political parties say they want to. 
The President says he wants to. Is it too much to 
hope that this desire will be backed up by deter- 
mination and action? 

The anti-civil rights forces this year have shown 
new imagination and skill in their injection of two 
phony issues. Their crocodile tears for the right 
to trial by jury is fooling nobody. It is just their 
scheme to guarantee that civil rights laws could be 
ignored with impunity. And their injection of the 
fake “right to work” issue is a transparent move to 
divide the civil rights forces. “Right to work” laws 
have nothing to do with civil rights; they are de- 
signed only to cripple the labor movement. 

Let’s get on with the job. Civil rights legislation 
is a must for the Eighty-fifth Congress. 








Fewer homes are being built to- 

day than at any time in the past 
eight years. Even worse, there is ab- 
solutely no sign on the horizon of an 
upturn in home building later in the 
year. 

As president of the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers International 
Union, I am particularly aware of 
how serious the depression in the 
housing industry is for hundreds of 
thousands of building tradesmen. For 
many construction workers it has 
meant more time lost from work and 
more belt-tightening for themselves 
and their families than at any time 
since before World War II. 

Building tradesmen are by no 
means the only group affected by the 
crisis in housing. Because housing 
plays such a large role in the nation’s 
economy, the jobs of workers in a 
host of industries—building materi- 
als, furniture and appliances are only 
a few that come readily to mind—de- 
pend on a high rate of housing activ- 
ity. A bad housing year inevitably 
results in cutbacks in production and 
employment in these industries. 


A Fewer faces a housing crisis. 


Lost jobs are only one part of the 
story. The other part is lost homes. 
Housing experts agree that at least 
2,000,000 homes should be built each 
year to meet the nation’s minimum 
housing requirements. 

It now seems virtually certain that 
this year less than 1,000,000 homes, 
probably 900,000 or fewer, will be 
built. This would be the first year 
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By HARRY C. BATES 


Chairman, AFL-CIO Housing Committee 


since 1948 that housing starts have 
dipped below the 1,000,000 mark. 
This means that in this one year 
more than 1,000,000 families—at 
least 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 men, 


women and children — will be de- 
prived of the homes they need. It 
also means that as a nation our hous- 
ing supply will be falling behind in- 


stead of catching up in the race with 


ever-growing housing requirements. 

One reason for the drastic decline 
in housing construction is the dry- 
ing up of funds available for invest. 
ment in residential mortgages. This 
is the direct result of the Administra- 
tion’s tight-money policy. 

The lack of funds for residential 
mortgages has meant that even a pro- 
spective home buyer who could afford 


Housing for our families is falling behind in the race with 
ever-rising requirements. Prices are high, loans hard to get. 


a 
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io pay the high prices being asked for 
houses offered for sale has often been 
ynable to obtain the mortgage loan 
he must have in order to purchase a 
home. Mortgage credit has been es- 
pecially tight for the relatively mod- 
erate-priced homes built with govern- 
ment guarantees under the FHA and 
vA (GI) programs. In fact, these 
programs have borne the brunt of 
the housing cutback. 


HILE major attention has been 

focused on the disastrous effect 
of the tight-money policy on housing, 
the sickness in the housing industry 
today can be traced to an even more 
fundamental factor. This is the grow- 
ing gap between family incomes and 
the charges that families must pay for 
their housing. 

This disparity between financial 
charges for housing and the level of 
family incomes has been highlighted 
in an excellent staff report issued ear- 
lier this year by the Senate Subcom- 

_mittee on Housing. The major con- 
cusion of this report is that “the 
housing industry [has reached] a 
point where it is serving primarily 
the upper-income groups.” 

A larger supply of mortgage funds 
is vitally needed, but it will not meet 
the basic continuing problem which 
must be solved. This is the general 
unavailability of homes within the 
means of the low- and middle-income 
families which have the most urgent 
need for adequate housing. 

Unless the housing construction 
rate is stepped up to the annual level 
of 2,000,000 units needed to meet the 


nation’s minimum requirements, hous- * 


ing conditions will continue to grow 
worse. But this necessary pace of 
housing construction will not be 
achieved until home building activity 
is fundamentally redirected to make 
available a far larger number of 
homes within the means of low- and 
middle-income families. 

In the face of the worst housing 
situation in the past decade, the Ad- 
ministration has offered only slogans 
and feigned optimism. For a time 
after the housing recession had begun, 
Housing Administrator Albert Cole 
seemed to think that he could lick the 
housing depression with Hoover-type 
cheery statements. 

Like President Hoover, who kept 
eing prosperity around the corner, 
Cole kept predicting a housing upturn 
‘very year, regardless of the facts. 
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Cole stuck to his prediction of a 
good housing year in 1956—he hoped 
for at least the 1955 level of 1,300,000 
units—long after it had become crys- 
tal clear to everyone else that housing 
starts would fall off considerably. 
The actual level in 1956 was 1,100,000 
units, a whopping 16 per cent below 
the figure for 1955. 

At the beginning of this year Cole 
went out on another long limb and 
blithely predicted that the 1956 level 
of 1,100,000 housing starts would be 
repeated in 1957. By late March, 
faced with the worst housing quarter 
in eight years and the unmistakable 
prospect of housing starts for the year 


Measures that offer hope are 
sponsored by Senator Clark. 


below 1,000,000, Administrator Cole 
was finally forced to revise his predic- 
tion downward. 

The reason for his changed fore- 
cast, he says, is that Congress failed 
to accept his recommendation to raise 
the interest rate for GI home mort- 
gages from the present 414 per cent 
to 5 per cent. 

Yet when the Administration last 
year did raise the FHA interest rate 
from an effective 5 to 514 per cent, 
there was no pickup in housing starts 
under the FHA program. By March 
of this year applications for new FHA 
homes were one-third below what they 
had been a year earlier. 

The Administration has not offered 
a single constructive proposal for 


meeting the housing crisis. As I have 
indicated, the two key problems which 
must be solved are the lack of resi- 
dential mortgage funds and the dis- 
parity between family incomes and 
the charges which families must pay 
for housing. The Administration’s 
proposals for legislation ignore both 
of these problems. 

In fact, the Administration’s bill 
even cuts back the so-called “urban 
renewal” program. This is perhaps 
the most shocking feature of the Ad- 
ministration’s proposals, because the 
Administration has paraded the urban 
renewal program as the showpiece of 
its entire housing program. The slash 
in funds for urban renewal would 
eliminate particularly the comprehen- 
sive slum clearance and urban rede- 
velopment projects which would make 
the most effective contribution to 
needed city rebuilding. 

A somewhat better bill has been re- 
ported to the House of Representatives 
by the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. This bill (H.R. 6659) 
was largely developed by the Housing 
Subcommittee under the leadership of 
its chairman, Representative Albert 
Rains of Alabama, and was intro- 
duced by Representative Brent Spence 
of Kentucky, chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 

Unlike the Administration bill, the 
Spence bill would at least pump some 
new money into the residential mort- 
gage market. The bill authorizes $1 
billion from the National Service Life 
Insurance fund for a new veterans’ 
preference program under the FHA. 
It also authorizes $11, billion for the 
Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion—$1 billion for purchase of FHA 
and VA mortgages and $250 million 
for special types of housing, includ- 
ing cooperative, military, urban re- 
newal and disaster housing. The bill 
under consideration in the House also 
provides $250 million for the next 
fiscal year for urban renewal. 

Another bill (S. 1633), introduced 
in the Senate by Senator John Spark- 
man of Alabama, chairman of the 
Senate Housing Subcommittee, makes 
a distinct contribution by focusing at- 
tention on some ef the most urgent 
areas of housing need. It would at- 
tempt to provide housing especially 
for families displaced by urban re- 
newal programs, moderate-income 
families, families barred by racial dis- 
crimination from the opportunity to 
obtain de- (Continued on Page 29) 
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STATE LABOR UNITY MAKES SENSE 


By JOHN I. ROLLINGS 


President, Missouri State Labor Council, AFL-CIO 


© ixty-six years ago twenty-four 
Missouri trade unionists met at Kan- 
sas City to form a statewide organ- 
ization of labor. At this gathering, 
on May 4, 1891, a document was 
developed which began with these 
words: 

“Recognizing the fact that the very 
instinct of self-preservation demands 
a closer union of all trade and labor 
organizations in order that equality 
of right and privilege may be ob- 
tained for wage workers—” 

The thought recorded by those pio- 
neers of labor has lived on through 
the years. It is recognized that “a 
closer union of all trade and labor 
organizations” is needed today as 
much as—and perhaps more than— 
at the time our predecessors formed 
the first statewide Missouri labor or- 
ganization. 

Some fifty years after the Kansas 
City meeting of 1891, another group 
of trade unionists met and formed 
a similar organization. Its constitu- 
tion said: 

“The objects of the Council shall 
be through united action to protect, 
maintain and advance the interests 
of all working people in its terri- 
hi tal 

One readily sees the similarity of 
purpose in the basic documents of 
these two statewide labor organiza- 
tions. The intent of both was to 
serve the workers of Missouri and to 
protect and preserve the unions in 
the state. 

While these two organizations en- 
dured for many years in a parallel 
operation, there was little difference 
in the goals they sought, although the 
methods sometimes differed greatly. 
Government officials, the Legislature 
and civic bodies, over the years, tried 
to play one organization against the 
other. At times attitudes and senti- 
ments within one organization were 
arrayed against the other group. 

There were occasions when the two 
organizations found themselves sup- 
porting different candidates for Gov- 
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ernor, for the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives and for 
the State Legislature. Differences 
arose over the content of certain bills, 
even on basic legislation affecting 
workers in a most vital way. 

On the other hand, there were many 
times when joint efforts were put forth 
on projects of interest to all of the 
labor movement. 

In 1954 the Missouri State Cham- 
ber of Commerce attempted to build 
public sentiment for a so-called “right 
to work” law. The Chamber em- 
barked on a gigantic advertising pro- 
gram in the daily press to “sell” the 
people of Missouri on this nefarious 
kind of legislation. The anti-labor 
campaign broke with the primary 
elections, continued through the gen- 
eral elections of 1954 and was carried 
into the Legislature in 1955. 

If a “right to work” law were 
passed, all labor would suffer in- 
jury. The two statewide labor bodies 
and the railroad brotherhoods quickly 
united against the menace. A coordi- 
nated program in defense of the labor 
movement was developed. 


The common enemy taught every. 
one the value of a unified program, 
a unified effort not only in the la. 
bor movement but also with friendly 
sources outside the labor movement, 
such as church and farm groups. All 
of this joint effort resulted in a 
resounding defeat of the anti-labor 
forces led by the Chamber of Com. 
merce. On that occasion we learned 
an important lesson on the great value 
of unified operation. 

Two years ago I wrote the follow. 
ing sentences: 

“The example of working together 
with the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations at the state level during 
the past two years leaves a definite 
and positive belief that, when the 
time is opportune and the merger of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations takes place nationally, we of 
the state of Missouri will be able im- 
mediately to iron out our problems 
and design a proper merger in Mis- 
souri that will redound to the benefit 
of all Missouri citizens. 

“We expect to complete our organ- 
ization in time to present a unified 
stand in the elections in August and 
in November of 1956.” 

It was a prediction written almost 
a year before actual merger was ef- 
fected in Missouri, but it could not 
have been more accurate if it had 
been written after the completion of 
merger. 


HE state AFL and CIO conven- 
tions held in 1955 authorized the 
establishment of merger committees 
which would go to work when merger 
on the national level became a fact. 
But when it became obvious that the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizé- 
tions were going to unite on Decem- 
ber 5. 1955, the Missouri committees 
met—almost a month before the na- 
tional .merger convention—and ex- 
plored several bases upon which to 
merge the Missouri State Federation 
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of Labor and the Missouri State In- 
dustrial Union Council. 

Early in January of 1956, follow- 
ing the national merger convention, 
the Missouri committees met again. 
Sessions continued until a merger 
agreement, constitution and other nec- 
essary documents were worked out. 
It was agreed that everything would 
be put before the state merger con- 
vention on April 10. 

The committee that laid the ground- 
work for Missouri labor unity always 
kept one idea uppermost: What kind 
of organizational structure would best 
serve the working people and the 
trade union movement of our state? 

The merger documents were pre- 
sented to all the local unions in Mis- 
souri, irrespective of their affiliation 
with this or that statewide labor body. 
Opposition to unity developed when 
the locals of the Teamsters sought to 
defeat the merger. They urged other 
unions to join them. The opposition 
movement had the effect of creating 
greater interest in the merger, and 
the organizations supporting labor 
unity began to rally their forces. 


we the proposal to merge was 


submitted to the Missouri State 
Federation of Labor, it was adopted. 
Merger also won the approval of the 
State Industrial Union Council. And 
so the Missouri State Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO, came into being. The 
amalgamation created an organiza- 
tion of 651 local unions, with a total 
membership of 279,462. 

We still had to merge our political 
education machinery. We immedi- 
ately set out to build upon a solid 
foundation. We invited all local un- 
ions to become a part of the Missouri 
State Labor Council and to partici- 
pate in its activities and programs. 
We implemented the legislative pro- 
gram adopted by the convention in 
order to be ready when the Legisla- 
ture convened in January of 1957. 

After much exploration, the same 
committees which had worked out the 
merger were able to design working 
rules for the conduct of our political 
education activities. The two politi- 
cal arms of the statewide labor move- 
ments that existed prior to April 10, 
1956. were merged into one commit- 
tee in early August. 

Many had thought this would prove 
an impossible task, but we were able 
(0 agree on political education ma- 
chinery and the establishment of a 
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political education committee as a 
working committee of the Missouri 
State Labor Council. We were also 
able to agree on candidates for Gov- 
érnor, other statewide offices, the 
United States Senate and House of 
Representatives and 113 candidates 
for the State Legislature. 

No financial program to conduct 
labor’s political education activities 
on the state level existed. We had no 
funds for state-level political educa- 
tion. The task before us was to im- 
plement the national financing pro- 
gram of COPE for federal candidates 
and to develop one for support of 
our state candidates. All of this was 
completed simultaneously with our 
agreement on candidates and by-laws 
governing the committee’s activities. 

The spirit that had prevailed in 
working out the creation of the united 
Missouri State Labor Council con- 
tinued unabated through the develop- 
ment of political education machin- 
ery, and gave great encouragement 
to activity on the local labor move- 
ment level, especially for the elections 
of last November. 

Vice-President James A. Davis, di- 
rector of our Committee on Political 
Education, and I covered the entire 
state. We tried to give assistance in 
political education in every locality 
we visited. Our affiliated local unions 
were provided with 200,000 copies of 
the voting records of U.S. Senators 
and Representatives supplied by the 
national COPE. These records were 
distributed to the members of the lo- 
cal unions. They were in great de- 


mand, It was the first effort on so 
large a scale to inform Missouri union 
members of the voting records of 
their Senators and Congressmen on 
vital issues affecting workers. 

The value of the widespread distri- 
bution of the voting records was great. 
Missouri voters not only returned a 
friendly Senator and nine friendly 
Congressmen but they also elected 
an additional friendly Congressman 
in the Seventh District to replace one 
who had never given the working peo- 
ple a favorable vote in over twenty- 
five years as a Congressman. 

The enthusiasm generated by the 
national and state mergers produced 
fine results in the Seventh Congres- 
sional District. Labor there was never 
more active, more unified than in the 
efforts last fall to elect Charles H. 
Brown to Congress. A district which 
in 1952 had given Dewey Short a 
margin of 44,000 votes defeated him 
four years later by 1,000 votes. 

Greene County, where the strongest 
push was made by a fine local COPE 
organization, gave Charlie Brown a 
5,500-vote majority, whereas four 
years earlier Dewey Short had carried 
that county by 6,700. 

We do not claim sole responsibility 
for Missouri’s unique position in the 
Presidential election. Adlai Steven- 
son carried our state by 4,000 votes 
after losing it by 30,000 in 1952. It 
is fair to note that even our enemies 
said the result would have been dif- 
ferent without a merged labor move- 
ment and without unified political 
education (Continued on Page 31) 


The Missouri labor movement believes it is important to make friends 
with folks who live and work on the farms. Ladies’ auxiliary members 
visit with farm wives, tell about unions and learn about agriculture. 





AFL-CIO Backs Pay Campaign 


of Government Employes 


AY of employes of the federal government 

must be raised this year, AFL-CIO President 

George Meany declared last month in an 
address heard by more than 2,000 delegates from 
every state assembled in Washington’s Lisner Au- 
ditorium. He spoke at a conference sponsored hy 
twenty-three national unions representing gevern- 
ment workers. 

Mr. Meany assailed recent remarks of Budget 
Director Brundage, who had voiced fear of “infla- 
tion” if government employes received salary in- 
creases this year. In effect, Uncle Sam’s employes 
are helping to subsidize their government through 
failure to receive merited pay increases, Mr. Meany 
said. He assured the delegates of the fullest support 
of the AFL-CIO in their drive for just treatment. 

William C. Doherty, president of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers and chairman of the 
AFL-CIO Government Employes Council, denounced 
Budget Director Brundage’s suggestion that, instead 
of a general pay increase, special adjustments might 
be made in “special situations.” 


Above—AFL-CIO President Meany speaking at rally. Below—Part of vast crowd of delegates from every state. 
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(ouncil Removes Dave Beck 


f i: AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

removed Dave Beck on May 20 as a 
vice-president of the AFL-CIO and as a 
member of the Council. The Council’s ac- 
tion against Beck, president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, was 
announced to newsmen by AFL-CIO Presi- 
dent George Meany. The vote was unani- 
mous, Mr. Meany said in answer to a re- 
porter’s question. 

The Executive Council acted after Mr. 
Meany, in Beck’s presence, summarized 
charges against Beck which had previously 
been given to him in documentary form. 
Instead of answering the charges against 
him, Beck read a statement and then left 
the meeting. 

The Executive Council’s resolution read 
as follows: 

“The Executive Council finds that Vice- 
President Beck has been guilty of gross 
misuse of union funds entrusted to his 
care. Whether he has violated any laws, 
state or federal, dealing with theft, misap- 
propriation or embezzlement is not for us 
to consider or determine. 

“There is not the faintest question in our 
minds, however, that he is completely 
guilty of violating the basic trade union 
law that union funds are a sacred trust, 
belonging to the members and to be pro- 
tected and safeguarded for the interests of 
the members. Whether Beck stole the funds 
or borrowed them, the record shows he took 
advantage of his position as a trade union 
official to use money belonging to dues- 
paying members for his own personal gain 
and profit. 

“A full record of these charges was pre- 
sented to Vice-President Beck prior to this 
hearing. He does not choose to answer. 

“On the basis of these facts and conclu- 
sions, the Executive Council finds Dave 
Beck guilty as charged and removes him as 
a vice-president of the AFL-CIO and as a 
member of the Executive Council.” 

Meanwhile, the Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee of the AFL-CIO is proceeding with 
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its assignment of determining whether the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters is 
“dominated, controlled or substantially in- 
fluenced by any corrupt influence.” On 
May 6'the Ethical Practices Committee 
spelled out the “public record.” The Team- 
sters’ executive board asked for and was 
granted until May 24 to reply. 

AFL-CIO Vice-President A. J. Hayes, 
chairman of the committee and president 
of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, said that on May 24 the committee 
would “consider any material the Team- 
sters Union desires to present.”” Upon the 
conclusion of its probe, the committee will 
file its report with the Executive Council. 
The committee is empowered to make such 
recommendations as it considers appro- 
priate. 

In an opening statement, Mr. Hayes said 
that a summary staff report from the 
“public records” involved matters which 
are “not news to anyone.” 

On the “Labor Answers Your Questions”’ 
radio program, AFL-CIO President Meany 
was asked about the hearings of the special 
Senate investigating committee headed by 
Senator John McClellan of Arkansas. Mr. 
Meany said: 

“T have no reason to believe that the hear- 
ings to date have not been fair. Of course, 
we’re watching the developments very care- 
fully, and we realize that while there are a 
number of members of Congress who are 
sincerely desirous of improving the situa- 
tion in the trade union movement, we feel 
there are others who would perhaps use 
these exposes of the shortcomings and sins 
of a few people in the movement to promote 
adverse legislation that would be harmful 
to labor.” 

In regard to legislation, Mr. Meany said: 

“I’m quite certain that there isn’t any 
particular legislation needed to stop thiev- 
ery. I assume that every state in the Un- 
ion has on its statute books laws against 
fraud, embezzlement and thievery of every 
kind.” 
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DUCTIVITY 
Doe Mfed Stat 


By NATHANIEL GOLDFINGER 


Economist, AFL-CIO Department of Research 


HERE has been much gloomy talk 

in recent months about a sup- 

posed “lag” of productive effi- 
ciency in the American economy. 
President Eisenhower touched off this 
discussion in his economic report to 
Congress in January, when he spoke 
of “only a very small gain in overall 
productivity” in 1956. 

The theme has been picked up 
by business groups and _ broadcast 
throughout the land as an employer 
argument against improvements in 
wages and fringe benefits. Business 
groups are propagandizing the view 
that wages and fringe benefits should 
increase, if at all. only in some kind 
of rigid relationship with produc- 
tivity. 

According to this view, if produc- 
tivity is not increasing or is rising at 
a very slow pace. as business groups 
and the Administration claim to be 
the case, then workers should get no 
wage and fringe benefit improvements 
or, at best, only very small improve- 
ments, 

What has actually been happening 
to productivity? Has productive effi- 
ciency in the United States ceased to 
improve? Is output per man-hour 
of work lagging far behind past 
trends, as the gloomy commentators 
want us to believe? Should trade 
unions call a halt to demands for 
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improvements in the living conditions 
of working people and their families? 
Let us look at the facts—facts that 
explode the gloomy talk about “lag- 
ging” productive efficiency. 
Productivity (output per man-hour 
of work) is not easy to measure. A 
major difficulty, for example, is the 
change in the product. If you simply 
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count units of output, in an attempt 
to measure productivity, is a 1957 
automobile, with automatic transmis- 
sion and directional signals, a com- 
parable unit with a 1947 model? 

As a result of such difficulties there 
are differences in methods of measur- 
ing productivity. There are likewise 
differences in productivity indexes. 
Despite these difficulties and differ- 
ences, however, there is general agree- 
ment on many things concerning pro- 
ductivity. 

Among the issues on which there 
is widespread agreement are: 

1. Output per man-hour of work 
in the national economy has been ris- 
ing over a long period of time. 

2. It has been rising more rapidly 
in recent years than over the long-run 
past. 

3. The spreading use of automa- 
tion and other changes in production 
processes, machines and work-flow is 
a potential for a continuing rapid in- 
crease in productivity in the future. 

4. Output per man-hour of work 
does not improve at a constant rate, 
year in and year out It rises rapidly 
in some years, slowly in other years, 
declines in an occasional year or two. 

5. Productivity improves at differ- 
ent rates in different industries—fast 
in some, slow in others. 

It is generally agreed that output 
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per man-hour of work in the private 
non-government part of the national 
economy has risen at an average year- 
ly rate of about 2 to 24% per cent over 
the past fifty years or more. In some 
of those years man-hour output rose 
as much as 714 per cent or more— 
as in 1918-1919 and 1949.50. 

In a few other years man-hour out- 
put declined—1931-1932 and 1945- 
1956, for example. 


HE long-run trend of output per 
caches of work in the national 
economy has been definitely upward. 
But the rate of improvement has not 
been the same in all years. The pace 
of improvement has been different 
from one year to the next. 

It is also generally agreed that the 
national economy’s output per man- 
hour of work, in recent years, has 
risen at a faster rate than over the 
past fifty years and more. From 1947 
through 1956 man-hour output in the 
private non-government part of the 
national economy has risen at an 
average yearly rate of 3 to 314 per 
cent. In some years the rate of im- 
provement was great—as in 1949. 
1950. In other years—such as 1950- 
1951—it was slow. 

Output per man-hour of produc- 
tion and maintenance 
workers in manufactur- 
ing industries has been 
rising at a rather rapid 
rate, somewhat faster 
than in the overall na- 
tional economy. From 
1947 through 1956, it is 
estimated, the productiv- 
ity of production and 
maintenance workers in 
factories rose about 37 
per cent, an average 
yearly increase of about 
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wrong time. Productivity was rising 
at a fair pace toward the end of 1956 
and in the early months of 1957, 
when President Eisenhower and busi- 
ness groups touched off the current 
discussion. 

Although there are no generally 
accepted estimates available at present 
for productivity trends in the past 
two years, it is possible to detect the 
trends rather clearly. This can be 
done by examining output, employ- 
ment and hours of work. 

The trend of output per man-hour 
of work in the past couple of years 
shows a continuation of the upward 
movement of productivity of recent 
years—a continuing rise of man-hour 
output, with variations in the pace of 
improvement. 

During most of 1954 and 1955, 
productivity rose at a rapid rate. 
Toward the end of 1955 the increase 
of the national economy’s output per 
man-hour of work seems to have 
slowed down—as it had done, tem- 
porarily, on numerous occasions in 
the past. 

Productivity in the national econ- 
omy apparently increased through 
1955, but at a slower pace than in the 
first half of 1955, although the pace 
of improvement naturally differed 
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from one industry to another. In the 
first quarter of 1957 and at present, 
output per man-hour of work has been 
rising at a fairly rapid rate. 

There is absolutely nothing in this 
record of advancing productivity in 
the past two years to substantiate the 
gloom about the nation’s productive 
efficiency. 

In the fourth quarter of 1956 the 
physical volume of the nation’s total 
output of goods and services was 
about 21% per cent greater than in 
the fourth quarter of 1955. But 
total employment in the final months 
of 1956 was only nine-tenths of 1 per 
cent greater than in the same period 
of the previous year, and working 
hours were down somewhat. 

In other words, a 214 per cent rise 
in the total physical output of the 
nation was produced with only a very 
small increase in total man-hours of 
work—considerably different from a 
serious lag in productivity. 

The record of the nation’s total 
output, employment and hours of 
work for the first quarter of 1957 
indicates a continuing rise in produc- 
tivity—apparently at a more rapid 
pace than in 1956. 

If we examine the record of out- 
put, employment and working hours 
in manufacturing indus- 
tries, we can see the 
trend of the past two 
years even more clearly. 
In the fourth quarter of 
1956 manufacturing out- 
put was 2.1] per cent 
greater than in the same 
period of 1955, accord- 
ing to the Federal Re- 
serve Board. But seven- 
tenths of 1 per cent few- 
er production and main- 
tenance workers were 
employed in manufac- 





3% per cent. 

With man-hour output 
in the national economy 
rising at an average year- 
ly rate of 3 to 314 per 
cent in recent years— 
and at an average rate 
of about 314 per cent in 
manufacturing indus- 
tries—it is clear to see 
that there is no factual 
basis for the propaganda 
about “lagging” produc- 
tive efficiency. 

Furthermore, the 
gloomy talk in recent 
months has come at the 
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103.5 
103.6 
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Source: Federal Reserve Board and Bureau of Labor Statistics 





turing industries, and 
they worked 1.2 per cent 
fewer hours. 

A substantial increase 
in manufacturing pro- 
duction was turned out 
with fewer production 
and maintenance work- 
ers, working a smaller 
number of hours. 

There was a rapid in- 
crease in output per man- 
hour of work of factory 
production and mainte- 
nance employes between 
the fourth quarter of 
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1955 and the same months of 1956. 

If we compare the record of the 
first three months of 1957 with the 
first quarter of 1956, we find a similar 
indication of substantial improve- 
ments in output per man-hour of 
work. The output of manufacturing 
industries rose 2.1 per cent between 
the first quarters of 1956 and 1957, 
while the number of production and 
maintenance workers declined 1 per 
cent and working hours fell eight- 
tenths of 1 per cent. 


agen about the productive effi- 
ciency of the American economy 
is not based on facts about current 
developments. Nor is it based on 
the great potential for rapid increases 
in productivity in the months ahead 
—with billions of dollars’ worth of 
new and improved machinery and 
production processes going into op- 
eration. 

If there is a basis for any gloom 
at all on anyone’s part, it is the gloom 
of a small but growing number of 
workers—especially factory workers 
—who are being laid off because of 
a failure of sales to rise fast enough 
in the face of increasing productivity. 
The number of production and main- 
tenance workers in American fac- 
tories has been declining continuous- 
ly for five months, and total factory 
employment (including white collar, 
technical and supervisory employes) 
has been declining for three months. 

Although man-hour output is ris- 
ing at a fairly rapid pace, contrary 
to Administration and business prop- 
aganda, is there any sense to the 
idea that wage increases should be 
tied rigidly to productivity ? 

When output per man-hour of work 
rises, the employer’s cost of producing 
each item tends to go down. The 
savings that arise from advancing 
productivity help to make possible 
improvements in wages and fringe 
benefits and some price reductions 
as well. It is trade union action, 
however, that obtains wage and fringe 
benefit 
and, as we know, there are few. if 
any, price cuts. 

Over the long run it is the contin- 
uing advance of output per man-hour 
of work, for the most part, that makes 
possible improved living conditions. 
The improvements of living condi- 
tions are naturally not automatic and 
are obtained mainly through collec- 
tive bargaining and legislation. 


improvements for workers 
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Rising productivity, however, is 
only one among several factors in any 
particular negotiations between a 
union and an employer. An impor- 
tant consideration in contract nego- 
tiations, for example, is the cost of 
living. 

Working people have a right to 
continuing improvements in living 
conditions—continuing increases in 
the buying power of their wages and 
salaries. This means that wage in- 
creases to compensate for rising liv- 
ing costs are required, at a bare min- 
imum, to maintain buying power. 

A major consideration in negotia- 
tions is the profits of the employer 
and industry—something that is much 
easier to determine than the econ- 
om,s or industry’s productivity. 
Trade unions generally insist on the 
right of wage and salary earners to 
share in the profitability of their em- 
ployer and industry and in the bene- 
fits of the economy’s rising produc- 
tivity. 

Other important factors in bargain- 
ing include the union’s attempt to 
bring wages, fringe benefits and gen- 
eral working conditions at least up 
to the level for the same kind of work 
in the industry and area, and the 
union’s desire to eliminate substand- 
ard wages and working conditions. 

Employers and politicians who sug- 
gest that negotiations on wages and 
fringe benefits be tied rigidly to some 
kind of productivity index must know 
that their suggestion is not worthy of 
serious discussion. In a free econ- 
omy in peacetime, trade unions ob- 
viously act with a great deal of flex- 


Plea Made on 


ABOR has asked the Interstate 
4 Commerce Commission to hold 
fast to the rules it has promulgated 
to regulate the transportation of mi- 
grant agricultural workers. Farm em- 
ployers have raised strong objections. 
Lewis G. Hines of the AFL-CIO, 
chairman of the Labor Advisory Com- 
mittee on Farm Labor, told an ICC 
hearing that failure of the commission 
to stand firmly behind its new regula- 
tions would violate the clear intent of 
Congress when it passed the law giv- 
ing it powers to regulate interstate 
transportation of migrant workers. 
Mr. Hines, who also appeared on 
behalf of the U.S. Section of the Joint 
United States-Mexico Trade Union 


ibility—as unions should act under 
those conditions. Trade unions are 
not about to accept wage controls in 
peacetime and to tie wages and fringe 
benefits directly and rigidly to a pro- 
ductivity index, any more than busi- 
ness is about to accept tight controls 
over prices and profits. 


HE suggestion that wages and 
T fringe benefits be directly tied to 
a productivity index obviously makes 
no sense. If the suggestion were fol- 
lowed, prices and profits, too, should 
be tied to statistical indexes, as well 
as the incomes of other economic 
groups. The nature of our economy 
would be changed in many ways. 

Furthermore, such a wage-produc- 
tivity tie-in is just impossible. Pro- 
ductivity figures are rough estimates 
at best. And the best rough esti- 
mates of productivity, on which there 
is general agreement, are some three 
years late. We do not yet have pub- 
lished government statistics on pro- 
ductivity in manufacturing industries 
for 1954, and there is no government 
index on productivity in the national 
economy. The idea of a direct and 
rigid wage-productivity tie-in is as 
impractical as it is nonsensical. 

The wage and productivity talk 
from business groups in_ recent 
months is nothing more than an at- 
tempt to confuse the collective bar- 
gaining picture. Productivity is ris- 
ing, contrary to their unfounded prop- 
aganda, and the idea of a rigid wage- 
productivity tie-in in peacetime ob- 
viously is impractical and makes no 
sense in our kind of free economy. 


Migrant Travel 


Committee, recalled that the legisla- 
tion, passed with AFL-CIO backing, 
grew out of discussions with Mexican 
unions on transportation abuses in 
the Mexican contract labor program. 

He was backed up in testimony by 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Charles D. Stewart, who called the 
new regulations “reasonable” and “an 
important step in remedying the evils 
now frequently present in the trans- 
portation of migrant workers.” 

The regulations were also supported 
in statements filed by the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway. Employes, National As- 
sociation of Motor Bus Operators and 
National Consumers League. 
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You Can 
Learn a Lot 
in Ten Years 


By JACK KROLL 


The author was director of the Political Action 
Committee of the CIO. Upon the merger of 
the AFL and the CIO, he became co-director 
of the Committee on Pelitical Education. He 
has recently retired as co-director of COPE. 


FEW months after I became 

director of the old CIO Polit- 

ical Action Committee in 1946, 
labor and the cause of liberalism took 
a terrific beating at the polls. Lib- 
erals, for the first time in sixteen 
years, lost control of both houses of 
Congress. Honest, able public serv- 
ants like Bob LaFollette and Andy 
Biemiller of Wisconsin were replaced 
by legislators like William Jenner and 
Joseph McCarthy. The bloc of liberal 
Northern Democrats in the House was 
cut in half. In the Senate all liberal 
candidates were defeated. 

The following year Taft-Hartley 
became law and a lot of the rights 
which labor had fought through to 
enactment in the Wagner Act went 
down the drain. 

That first year was not a happy one 
for labor or liberals at the polls. 

Ten years later, in the election of 
1956, the picture was quite different. 
In spite of the overwhelming victory 
of the Republican Presidential can- 
didate, Democratic Congressional can- 
didates ran up over one million votes 
more than their Republican oppo- 
nents. Liberal candidates, in the 
main. were elected while reactionary 
candidates were defeated. 
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Even more remarkable to me was 
the fact that in no instance was a 
candidate elected who had run on a 
forthright anti-union platform. 

It was quite a contrast with the 
election of 1946. 

I cite these two elections not be- 
cause they mark the first and last 
elections in which I participated as 
a director of a national labor effort. 
I cite them mainly because to me 
they are indicative of the steps for- 
ward we have taken in the past ten 
years and, more importantly, as in- 
dicative of what we in the labor move- 
ment can do when we buckle down 
to the job. 

I cite them also as a reminder that, 
as far as the present-day labor move- 
ment goes, we’ve been in politics only 
a very short time. 

Ten years ago we tended to think 
of politics much as the average in- 
dividual does—that is, that it is all 
sound and fury. We thought that 
ballyhoo and statements to the press 
every day and on every subject would 
influence millions of voters. We 
bought ads and radio and television 
time. We printed millions of leaflets 
and pamphlets without worrying too 
much about how they would be dis- 
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tributed, and too often they lay un- 
opened in local union offices. 

Today we know better. We think 
more in terms of registered voters 
and precinct organization and pollit- 
ical action and education on a year- 
round basis. That is as it should 
be, for in entering this world of 
politics we are entering a field domi- 
nated by superb professionals. 

It is a popular notion that the 
energetic and well-intentioned ama- 
teur in the field of politics can win 
from the well-organized professionals 
and, I will grant, it has happened 
on occasions. But the number of 
times that the well-organized pro- 
fessionals have defeated well-meaning, 
once-every-two-years politicians is un- 
fortunately too large to count. 

The greatest contribution we in the 
labor movement have made to the 
political life of our nation, I feel, is 
that we have combined our knowledge 
of organization with our idealism to 
raise political standards. It is true 
that in some parts of the country 
politicians can still get elected by 
methods somewhat short of ideal 
democratic practice. But those areas 
are getting smaller. 

Thanks largely to the efforts of 
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Labor’s women can do more than any other group to inject enthusiasm 
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and drive into our political education activities, the author asserts. 


our movement, more people have the 
means of contrasting a candidate’s 
speeches with his actions. 

They have some understanding of 
the important issues of our times and 
they are not content with the appeals 
to passion, prejudice and ignorance. 


HE profession of the politician is 
. old one and, in the main, an 
honorable one. The politician is as 
good or as bad as the people he rep- 
resents. If he is a double-dealer and 
a crook, it is because his constituents 
let him get away with it. If he is 
a conscientious public servant, as | 
believe the vast majority are, it is 
because his constituents demand that 
kind of conduct from him and give 
him support. 

For example, up until recent times 
it was commonly accepted that the 
financing of a political campaign 
should be left to those able to make 
sizable political contributions. The 
notion that a few dollars here and 
there from individuals without siz- 
able personal treasuries could finance 
a political campaign was dismissed 
as impractical and unrealistic. 

We set out to demonstrate that in- 
dividual could and 
should finance the campaigns of can- 
didates who wished to be free of ties 
to a few wealthy individuals and 
interest Today more and 
more emphasis is being placed on the 
$1 and $5 contribution. Men seek- 
ing a career in public life know they 


contributions 


groups. 


do not have to tie themselves up with 
the $5000 and $10,000 contributors. 

When a man is obligated to 10,000 
individual contributors of $1 he is 
far freer to act in the public interest 
than if he is obligated to one con- 
tributor who has given $10,000. 

In launching and carrying on this 


campaign for a small individual con- 


tribution from hundreds of thousands 
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of people, we in the labor movement 
have done more than just collect 
funds. We have at the same time 
carried on a popular program of polit- 
ical education that is, | venture, with- 
out parallel in American history. 
It is useful for people to ask why 
they should contribute a dollar to a 
political campaign, and it is impor- 
tant that the person who asks for the 
dollar knows the answers. In that 
exchange, even though it may consist 


i 


of no more than a few sentences. an 
awareness of the whole political proc. 
ess has been established, and people 
who are aware are less likely to 
squander their democratic birthright. 
The same is true with our regis. 
tration campaigns. I very quickly 
learned that the politician responds 
much better to ten additional regis. 
trants in his district than 100 leaflets 
passed out to casual passersby. The 
politician worthy of his trade knows 
who is registered in his district and 
who is not, often better than we do. 
In urging people to register, 
whether or not they respond, we are 
making them conscious of the fact 
that they are the ones responsible 
for the kind of government we all 
live under. When they do respond 
they get a feeling they are part of 
the government, as indeed they are. 
and that what happens in the city 
courthouse, the state capitol or in 
Washington is their responsibility. 
Today all sorts of people and or- 
ganizations are urging small individ. 





























COPE advises people to register. 




















When they respond 


they get a feeling they are part of the government. 
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ual contributions to political parties 
and registration. Each union can 
take pride in the fact that it was the 
labor movement that led the way. 

I must hasten to add I have no 
illusion our job is done. On the 
contrary, it has only begun. The real- 
ization of our full political potential 
lies down the road—how far depends 
upon our own initiative, energy and 
imagination. 

We have made our local union offi- 
cers, at least, aware of the fact that 
union members should be asked to 
contribute to COPE. But it would be 
idle to pretend that most union mem- 
bers are ever asked for that contribu- 
tion. I have found very few union 
members who will not contribute at 
least $1 to COPE if they are asked to 
do so. Often they will give more if 
the job of explaining why is properly 
done. 

In many places, too, our local cen- 
tral bodies have established systematic 
procedures for checking on the regis- 
tration of our members and have con- 
ducted campaigns to enroll as voters 
those who were not registered. But 
there are many places where this has 
not as yet been done and where the 
need is urgent. 


T° SOME places we have started to 
make good use of one of our most 
valuable resources, our womanpower. 
Women in politics can do more to 
instill enthusiasm and drive and ener- 
gy into our work than any other 


group. We need more of them in all 
phases of our political activity. 

More needs to be done to establish 
firmly the notion that political ac- 
tivity is a year-round activity, that 
we can no more abandon it between 
elections than we can dismantle our 
fire departments between fires. 

When we have done these things, 
we will have a firm foundation on 
which to build. What kind of struc- 
ture will be built upon these founda- 
tions is something for future conven- 
tions and future leaders to decide. 

For myself, I have been too much 
concerned with making sure that la- 
bor has a functioning political organ- 
ization to worry overmuch about the 
future. Too often in the past we have 
seen movements founder because they 
could not agree over details of a pro- 
gram that could have no possible ap- 
plication for generations. 

I am, and have been for all of my 


life, primarily an organizer. I re- 
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Election Day is the big test of the effectiveness of our political 7 
education efforts. Jack Kroll notes that we are making progress. 


spect the philosopher, but he has had 
his job to do and I have had mine. 
My job has been to build a political 
organization, and I have profound 
faith that the men and women of the 
labor movement and their leaders will 
know what to do with that organiza- 
tion when it has been built. 

It will, I know, conform with the 
basic objectives of our trade union 
movement because it cannot exist as 
other than a part of our trade union 
movement. 

Through our trade unions we seck, 
basically, to enrich the lives of men. 
We try to help them meet a little bet- 
ter their material demands for bread 
and butter and clothing and shelter 
and a decent education for the kids. 
We try, too, to help them meet the 
needs of the spirit for some dignity 
on the job, a sense of value to oneself 
and to the community. 

In our political activity we have the 
same objectives. We are merely ex- 
tending our trade union activity into 
another sphere and affording our 
members as political beings the same 
opportunity for exercising their col- 
lective strength as they enjoy, as eco- 
nomic beings, through their trade 
unions. 

I have no fear this strength will be 
used unwisely. If we do not truly 
represent the hopes and aspirations 
of ordinary people, we will not be 
effective and we will have no strength. 
If we do represent them, our reward 
in terms of legislation and program 
on behalf of the common welfare will 
be sufficient. 


It has always been a source of pride 
to me that I could say with complete 
honesty to the political leaders with 
whom I have dealt that we were not 
interested in patronage, that we did 
not expect to receive personal favors 
or special treatment of any kind. 

J have never in my life asked a 
politician for a personal favor and 
I, therefore, have never had any 
hesitancy in asking him to take a 
stand on a matter of principle. 

I’d rather live under a police com- 
missioner who won’t fix traffic tickets 
and won’t send police out to bust up 
a legitimate picket line than save a 
few bucks on a traffic ticket and see 
the cops out pushing my people 
around, 

We are not in politics for the sake 
of building the prestige and ego of a 
few men. We're in politics because 
that’s the American way of meeting 
our problems and because we know 
that if we don’t meet our problems in 
this way, we'll have solutions imposed 
upon us. 

Our strength is our adherence to 
principle, our conviction that what 
we do will result in the greatest good 
for the greatest number and our un- 
bounded faith in our democratic sys- 
tem and the ability of the people to 
make it work. 

For my own part, it has been a 
privilege to participate in this ac- 
tivity. 

I owe the trade union movement 
much for it and for the opportunity 
to do what I like to do. 

I intend to keep on doing it. 





The Highway Program—Fact and Fiction 


The Bunk About Wage Costs 


By GEORGE D. RILEY 


Legislative Representative, AFL-CIO 


HE federal highway pro- 

gram was announced orig- 
inally as a $101,000,000,000 
undertaking. When it appeared 
that many citizens were having 
difficulty in thinking in such 
vast terms, a $50.000,000.000 
figure started circulation. and 
the states went thoroughly con- 
servative in their estimates of 
costs for highway construction 
to be done within their boun- 
daries. 

The $50,000,000.000 tag 
took hold. Congress passed 
the legislation. Money began 
to pour into the trust fund. 
Mentally, the nation’s motor- 
ists started riding on the new 
limited-access roads. 

Now there are signs that the 
original $101,000,000,000 fig- 
ure may be nearer the real 
amount for the same mileage contem- 
plated in the $50.000,000.000 which 
Congress envisaged when it wrapped 
up the highway legislation last year. 

State-by-state estimates of construc- 
tion costs were compiled for the infor- 
mation of Congress in 1954. Now, 
according to Engineering News-Rec- 
ord, “highway officials are shocked 
over skyrocketing costs of the new 
federal highway building program.” 

And an attempt is made to pin the 
blame on labor costs. 

But last February the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce pointed out that 
wage costs in highway construction 
are vastly on the decline while con- 
tract bid figures are on a steep incline. 

“Road construction volume in 
1955,” the Department of Commerce 
said, “was nine times that for 1944, 
while labor usage in 1955 was [only] 
five times that for 1944.” 

As the machines used in road con- 
struction mount in size and increase 
in efficiency, the labor cost factor 
diminishes, thus providing a rebuttal 
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to Engineering News-Record, to the 
Carolinas Branch of the Associated 
General Contractors and to all others 
who are engaged in spreading the 
“increased labor costs” fallacy. 

The position of the low-wage re- 
gional branch of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors has been summed up 
as follows: 

“Carolinas Branch, AGC, staged an 
all-out fight last year to defeat the 
Davis-Bacon section of the highway 
bill, branding it as ‘unnecessary, ex- 
pensive and a tool of union officials.’ ” 

And so the Carolinas Branch car- 
ries on for the lowest wages possible 
—-or at least against a law which re- 
quires that the wage rates shall be 
the same as those paid for similar 
work in the community. 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks, no dear friend to the Davis- 
Bacon Act, has done the cause of the 
Carolinas Branch no good by coming 
up with the actual facts and figures 
regarding highway construction 
wages and their relation to total costs 


as reflected in the bid figures. 
He has told the Carolinas 
Branch that with each passing 
year the cost of labor will 
be less and less. One reason 
is improved equipment—ma- 
chines, for example, which lay 
bituminous topping at the rate 
of eighty-four feet a minute. 

But as steadily as highway 
contract bid figures rose be- 
tween 1944 and 1955, it is evi- 
dent that more recently they 
have climbed even higher. 

John H. Lyons, Jr., general 
organizer of the Iron Workers, 
called attention to some inter- 
esting points at the recent na- 
tional legislative conference of 
the Building and Construction 
Trades Department. 

He explained that equalizing 
of wage rates, benefits and 
working conditions through legisla- 
tion opens the door to more con- 
petitive bidding and more efficient 
construction. He cited recently award- 
ed highway contracts which were an 
average of 75 per cent greater than 
estimates that had been prepared only 
three months earlier. 

In the same period building con- 
struction costs rose only 12 per cent. 
Those contractors involved in the 12 
per cent rise are those who pay bene- 
fits and operate under conditions 
which the building trades endeavor to 
make apply to all government con- 
struction, whereas the highway con- 
tractors do not so operate. 

It is interesting to take a look at 
ig all types of 
highway construction during 1956. 
In New York State labor costs were 
about 29.5 per cent of all costs. In 
California, another high-wage state. 
labor costs averaged 28.3 per cent. 
In Florida, a low-wage state, the av- 
erage labor cost was 21.9 per cent. 

Statistics on labor costs by them- 


cost studies concerni! 
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selves do not present the full picture. 
To assess the part which labor costs 
play in relation to overall construction 
costs, it is necessary to consider the 
sharp decline in the amount of labor 
employed in highway construction as 
a result of the use of new methods 
and new machinery. 

The Bureau of Public Roads, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, recently 
completed a study which showed very 
clearly how the man-hours of direct 
labor in highway construction had de- 
creased between 1944 and 1955. The 
findings were published in the Feb- 
ruary issue of Public Roads, the 
Bureau’s magazine. 

The Bureau of Public Roads, on the 
hasis of data on the use of labor col- 
lected by it since 1944, found a pro- 
nounced decrease in the number of 
man-hours of direct labor required 
for a given physical volume of high- 
way construction. Direct labor was 
defined as “labor employed by the 
contractor at or near the site of the 
project.” 

For the most part, these are the 
workers who are covered by the pre- 
vailing wage requirements of the 
Highway Act. 

In its study the Bureau of Public 
Roads learned that between 1944 and 
1955 there was a reduction in labor 
usage factors of 43 per cent. Such a 
reduction naturally meant a_ tre- 
mendous drop in contractors’ labor 
costs. This great decrease in the num- 
ber of hours of labor required, the 
Bureau found, was basically due to 
“increased productivity of the labor- 
equipment combination resulting 
from great strides that have been 
made by manufacturers in developing 
more efficient construction equip- 
ment.” 

in plain words, automation has 
come to the highway construction 
field, and the road contractor today 
uses something like a half of the work- 
ers he did in 1944, 

The Bureau of Public Roads gave 
due regard to the changes in price 
levels which occurred between 1944 
and 1955 and made the necessary ad- 
justments, using the Bureau’s high- 
way construction price index. The 
Bureau’s figures are as accurate as 
humanly possible. No one can hon- 
estly argue that the findings reported 
are not authentic. 

The Bureau of Public Roads has 
also projected its study to cover the 
whole period of the federal highway 
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Magnificent new highways may be costly, but labor is not to blame. 


program up to 1970. After showing 
that from a value of approximately 
217,700 man-hours per million dollars 
of construction costs in 1944 the man- 
hours fell off to about 123,000 in 
1955, the study indicates the drop in 
1960 will be to 104,000 man-hours 
and for 1970 it will be down to 80,- 
000 man-hours. 

As noted earlier in this article, it 
was found that road construction vol- 
ume in 1955 was nearly nine times 
that for 1944, while the amount of 
labor used in 1955 was only five times 
that for 1944, 


This study by the Bureau of Public 
Roads of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce should lay to rest the “in- 
creased labor costs” bugaboo so dear 
to the hearts of low-wage road con- 
tractors. 

It is evident that labor costs in high- 
way construction are diminishing. 
Therefore, labor costs cannot possibly 
be blamed for any increases in ex- 
penditures for the new roads. The 
facts are plain. Now it will be inter- 
esting to see whether the foes of labor 
will stop or continue their false alle- 
gations about “increased labor costs.” 


With the rise in the use of machinery, fewer workers are employed. 
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Collective Pargaiving 


UTOMATION describes a technolog- 
ical system, From the collec- 
tive bargaining perspective, 

automation is technological change— 
accelerated technological change. As 
a technological system, automation 
carries with it no intrinsic economic 
logic which inexorably flows from it. 

Under one set of economic arrange- 
ments, automation can mean whole- 
sale labor displacement. Under an- 
other set of economic arrangements, 
automation need not have such con- 
sequences and impact. 

Collective bargaining is a vehicle 
through which one can make some 
specific assumptions as to the nature 
of the economic arrangements that 
can conceivably follow from automa- 
tion in general and in specific. Not 
that the collective bargaining response 
is uniform and unvaried. The con- 
trary is true. 

From the angle of vision that col- 
lective bargaining necessarily takes, 
the central problem that automation 
raises for the union and management 
turns on the job shifts that technolog- 
ical change inevitably generates. Au- 
tomation intensifies the magnitude 
and character of the job shifts and 
therefore makes the collective bar- 
gaining accommodation more com- 
plex. 

Nat Weinberg. research director of 
the United Auto Workers, has illumi- 
nated the nature of these job shifts 
by identifying four kinds of displace- 
ments stimulated by automation. 

The first type of displacement is 
external displacement. External dis- 
placement describes the separation of 
the worker from employment. 
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A second type of displacement is 
internal displacement. Internal dis- 
placement describes the situation in 
which the worker is separated from 
his usual job but is transferred to 
another job, either higher rated or 
lower rated. 

Competitive displacement is the 
third type. Here no one loses a job 
in the specific establishment installing 
automation. But the superior com- 
petitive position made possible by au- 
tomation causes a worsening of the 
position of competitors and results in 
layoffs in the competitors’ plants. 

Finally, there is what Weinberg 
calls opportunity displacement. Here 
again there is no immediate separa- 
tion from employment in the auto- 


mated establishment but a contraction 
of job opportunities in the plant and 
in the industry as a whole. 


"yer aed discussions on the em- 
ployment consequences of auto- 
mation have been preoccupied with 
the first type of displacement, i.., 
external (involuntary) displacement. 
This external displacement has been 
at a minimum because we are in a 
high-level employment economy as of 
this writing. But the problems aris- 
ing out of technological change which 
collective bargaining must confront 
turn on all kinds of displacements or 
shifts. And in any case the use of 
net employment figures obscures the 
extent to which external displacement 
is in fact taking place. 

A Bureau of Labor Statistics study 
of the installation of an electronic 
computer in a large insurance com- 
pany can serve as a case in point. 
One hundred and ninety-eight persons 
had been previously required to carry 
out the functions of the automated 
installation. One hundred and six 
had to be released from the automated 
section. Seventy-two were transferred 
to other jobs within the same divi- 
sion. Fifteen were transferred to jobs 
in other divisions. One retired and 
eighteen resigned. 

There seems to have been no net 
external displacement. Yet there were 
two kinds of job shifts. A minority 
of the employes were put on the auto- 
mated jobs. The vast majority of the 
employes were transferred and a few 
resigned. 

From the union’s viewpoint. col- 
lective bargaining is concerned not 
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only with employment but with in- 
dividual employes shifted from one 
job to another. These job shifts 
bring with them changes in job titles, 
in working conditions, in salaries and 
in work environment. Anybody who 
has any feeling for the collective bar- 
gaining process as it is carried on in 
modern industry will recognize at 
once that here we have the raw mate- 
rial out of which grievances arise. 

In broad scope the collective bar- 
gaining objectives of unions general- 
ly—but underscored for technological 
change—can be put as follows (not 
necessarily in any special order) : 

>To moderate the force of reduc- 
tion in employment opportunities. 

>To protect the individual worker 
from arbitrary and harsh action in 
the transition period by insisting on 
the participating role of the union in 
the administration of the technolog- 
ical change. 

>To prevent the impairment of 
earning opportunities. 

>To enforce safe working condi- 
tions. 

>To conserve the skill standards of 
a craft. 

>To protect union jurisdiction. 

Collective bargaining is approach- 
ing the challenge of automation in 
two ways. First, it is retooling es- 
tablished bargaining instrumentalities 
to serve the purposes and needs called 
forth by automation. So that senior- 
ity, guaranteed employment, sever- 
ance pay, “improvement factors,” re- 
duction in hours and other established 
provisions are being utilized to ease 
the shock of transition for the in- 
dividual worker. ; 

Automation is, however, confront- 
ing collective bargaining with even 
more fundamental adjustments—most 
notably in the area of work standards. 
It is already clear, for example, that 
prevailing concepts of job evaluation, 
time study and incentives will have to 
be overhauled to take into account the 
new work situations created by the 
automated plant. 

The concern of unions with auto- 
mation as fundamental technological 
change is also demonstrated by the 
increasing move toward the establish- 
ment of joint automation committees, 
to cope with and plan for automation, 
long before the employment effects 
begin to operate. 

The redistribution of skills which 
automation sets in motion not only 
affects immediate collective bargain- 
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ing approaches. It will affect the 
character of the population repre- 
sented in bargaining. 

The report on automation of David 
Morse, director-general of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, has put 
the trends in the redistribution of 
skills very succinctly: 

“Increased mechanization and use 
of machine power to replace human 
effort will accelerate the shift of em- 
phasis in industry from production to 
planning and preparation, from work- 
shop to office, from the assembly line 
to the tool room and the drawing 
office.” 


HAT this means to me is that the 

labor movement will have to con- 
front the problem of organizing the 
salaried worker in a more serious and 
systematic way than it has had to 
before. There is recent evidence that 
the labor movement is indeed facing 
up to this problem in a serious and 
systematic way. 

If automation makes the salaried 
worker more important to the union, 
the union also becomes more impor- 
tant to the salaried worker. Automa- 
tion must inevitably have the effect 
of transforming the conception that 
the salaried worker has of his role 
and status in American economic 
society. 

It must inevitably force the salaried 
employe to conform to what Tugwell 
has called the industrial discipline. 
As the salaried worker conforms to 
the industrial discipline, he will have 
to consider the implications of work- 
ing in a highly organized and ration- 
alized industrial environment very 
much like that of the traditionai in- 
dustrial worker. 

Automation accentuates, under- 
scores and emphasizes the process of 
alienation of the salaried employe 
from the employers. The introduc- 
tion of electronic devices as a sub- 
stitute for highly personal profes- 
sional, technical and administrative 
skills is already having the effect, and 
will inevitably have the increasing 
effect, of subjecting the salaried em- 
ploye to the industrial discipline with 
its uncertainties and pressures. It is 
the fear of such dislocations in the 
work situation that makes the stuff 
out of which unions are built. 

Automation as a “quantum jump” 
in technological change, to use Wein- 
berg’s phrase, is impelling the union 
to shift its focus from preoccupation 


with the job to the problems of the 
industry and the problems of the 
whole economy. 

If automation has an economic 
logic, the logic which it imposes on 
the thinking of the unionist is the 
need to see the collective bargaining 
implications in an inter-industry and 
total economy context. It is the ex- 
panding angle of vision which auto- 
mation imposes on the collective bar- 
gaining process—I would go so far 
to say as a condition of survival so 
far as the union is concerned—that 
distinguishes automation from the 
less drastic technological innovations. 

I happen to believe that collective 
bargaining must be taken into account 
not only because it is here but because 
collective bargaining is a major re- 
source in avoiding or minimizing ma- 
jor dislocations. In fact, I believe 
collective bargaining in the major 
sectors of American industry—com- 
bined, to be sure, with high-level em- 
ployment—has been the major reason 
why we do not yet have the kinds of 
technological horror stories of earlier 
generations. 

Collective bargaining as a factor in 
conditioning the impact of technolog- 
ical change is a little difficult for some 
of our colleagues in the economist’s 
craft to take. The economist has been 
trained to think in terms of costs and 
employment. Collective bargaining, 
particularly from the union’s side of 
the table, also means individual work- 
ers and their incomes and what hap- 
pens to them as human beings. 

The higher learning in economics, 
with its preoccupation with econome- 
trics and model building, has not yet 
evolved an equation which can take 
these human factors into account. Be 
that as it may, I offer the proposition 
that there is no sanction in morality 
or a human conception of public 
policy that requires a heedless plunge 
into technological change without tak- 
ing account of and planning for meas- 
ures to ameliorate the disorganizing 
consequences of change. 

I do not want to be understood as 
suggesting that collective bargaining 
is the only vehicle through which the 
social dislocations can be averted. On 
the contrary, collective bargaining 
between free unions and free manage- 
ment makes sense as a tool to realize 
the full human potential of automa- 
tion only as it is part of a compre- 
hensive program of public policy in 
a free society. 
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Labor Unity Has Helped 
the Newspaper Guild 


HE AFL-CIO is a year and a 

half old, and it is time for us 

in the American Newspaper 
Guild to take stock of the effects of 
the merger on our union. 

When the Guild, shortly after its 
formation, affiliated with the AFL in 
1936, our membership doubled to 
more than 10,000 in the first year. 
And within a year after joining the 
CIO in 1937, membership had climbed 
another 60 per cent to 16,000. In 
each instance newspaper workers 
could point to a marked increase in 
the effectiveness of their collective 
bargaining: more and more contracts 
were won providing better and better 
benefits. 

Has the merger of the AFL and the 
CIO into a single, great federation of 
labor—with the American Newspaper 
Guild a part of it—been followed by 
similar gains and added strength? I 
think it has. 

There has been nothing so spectacu- 
lar, of course, as the almost sponta- 
neous growth of the Guild which oc- 
curred in its formative years during 
the depression. But the past year did 
bring substantial gains to our mem- 
bership in all areas of the Guild’s ac- 
tivity. And we feel the establishment 
of a united labor movement played an 
important part in the achievement of 
these advances. 

I am not suggesting that the mere 
combining of the initials “AFL” and 
“CIO” worked some mystical power 
to bring us all our goals and solve all 
our problems. Such things obviously 
don’t happen. 

I do suggest, however, that the 
actual achievement of labor unity 
created a collective 
strength which added weight to our 
organizing and bargaining efforts and 
paid off in more frequent successes. 
Furthermore, the atmosphere of har- 
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mony which resulted from the merger 
has meant closer contact and greater 
cooperation with our fellow unionists 
in the federation. 

And this, I think, is of advantage 
to all concerned, if for no other reason 
than the wider exchange of ideas and 
techniques which has followed. 

Growth-wise, the period since the 
merger has been the best in recent 
years for our organization. In that 
time some 2,000 additional newspaper 
workers have been covered by Guild 
contracts, sending our total active 
membership to nearly 30,000, and 
since early 1956 employes in the in- 
dustry have chosen the Guild in twen- 
ty-one of twenty-three representation 
cases. 

These’ figures may not be impres- 
sive to officers and members of unions 
in mass production industries where 
a single local union may exceed the 
Guild’s total international member- 
ship. To us, however, in an industry 
characterized by small, isolated pro- 


duction units, the figures are ex- 
tremely gratifying, particularly in the 
face of the newspaper mergers and 
suspensions which destroyed all too 
mary jobs in the past year. 

Labor unit also has had the imme- 
diate effect of breaking down old 
schisms in the industry and has led 
to direct affiliation with the Guild of 
several former AFL federal locals. 
In Canada, too, we have been strength- 
ened by the affiliation of such locals 
in British Columbia. 

A good part of the success of the 
organizing activities of the American 
Newspaper Guiid since the merger can 
be attributed, I think, to the direct 
assistance we have received from the 
AFL-CIO field staff. To a small un- 
ion with a limited staff like ours, this 
aid has been invaluable. And as things 
look now, it seems to me that we are 
going to be calling on the AFL-CIO 
increasingly in the future to help us 
organize the white collar workers in 
our industry who want to win the ben- 
efits of unionism. 

For one thing, we have discovered 
in the past year—in the newspaper 
industry, at least—something of a re- 
awakening of interest among white 
collar workers in the benefits possible 
through organization. Inquiries from 
unorganized newspaper groups for in- 
formation about the Guild and pleas 
for help in organizing new Guild units 
are coming in faster than they have 
in years. 

The rate exceeds anything we've 
experienced since the depression. In 
trying to meet these demands, we have 
increased our staff of international 
representatives by a third. 

What does all this new interest stem 
from? There are undoubtedly many 
factors involved. Unorganized white 
collar workers more and more are 
feeling the pinch of rising living costs, 
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reaching new highs every month, 
which in many cases have more than 
wiped out what meager raises their 
employers may have bestowed on 
them. Some of them, where the Guild 
and other unions have contracts cov- 
ering some departments, have seen 
first hand what can be achieved 
through collective action. 

But still another important reason, 
in my opinion, is the AFL-C1O’s an- 
nounced determination to spread the 
philosophy of organized labor and 
the benefits of collective bargaining 
among the white collar occupations. 
This, perhaps more than anything 
else, has instilled the courage these 
workers needed to face the facts of 
economic life and the will to do some- 
thing about them through democratic 
trade unionism. 

In the American Newspaper Guild 
this democracy is embodied in such 
things as the principle of majority 
rule governing all deliberations, bien- 
nial election of officers by referendum 
vote, careful budgeting of all finances 
with quarterly public reports to the 
entire membership, supremacy of the 
membership meeting in local affairs 
and our representative assemblies, 
which in larger locals function much 
like Congress or state legislatures to 
assure every unit and every member 
a voice in the councils of their union. 


INcE the AFL-CIO merger, Guild 
S members have chalked up some 
notable gains in collective bargaining. 
The wage increases our locals have 
negotiated in the past year were 
among the best in recent years, re- 
flecting the generally prosperous state 
of the newspaper industry. 

As a result, our wage goal of $150 
weekly for all key jobs in our juris- 
diction needs to be increased. Not 
only has it been achieved for all prac- 
tical purposes on an increasing num- 
ber of newspapers, either through the 
contract minimums or through the 
going rate above the contract, but it 
has suffered from erosion by rising 
living costs. It no longer reflects our 
of the true worth of the 
skills. training and experience de- 
manded by these jobs. Already, the 
New York Guild local has negotiated 
minimum salaries as high as $200 
weekly, and I believe that our next 
convention in July should take steps 
to revise our existing goals upward. 

A summary of our collective bar- 
gaining in 1956 also reveals these 
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trends, which | think are significant: 

Hours. The shorter workweek is 
becoming more prevalent. Once a 
benefit enjoyed almost exclusively by 
our largest local in New York, the 
workweek of fewer than 40 hours now 
is guaranteed by half our contracts. 
The pattern has been first to reduce 
the week to 37% hours and later to 
go to 35 hours. In New York, where 
the 35-hour week has been standard 
for some years, the objective now is 
30 hours. 

Vacations. The movement here has 
been toward four-week vacations after 
stated periods of service, as now con- 
tained in more than a third of our 
contracts, and toward shortening the 
period of required service. Nearly all 
our contracts provide at least three 
weeks of vacation annually. 

Severance pay. Here, too, the prog- 
ress has been in two directions: in- 
creasing the maximum limit and re- 
moving the qualifications. Three- 
fourths of our contracts provide two 
weeks of severance pay for every year 
of service up to a maximum of at least 
30 weeks; nearly half go to 40 weeks 
or more, and several of these carry 
no maximum limit. And more and 
more contracts—over one-fourth now 
—provide for severance pay on resig- 
nation as well as on dismissal. 

Pensions. Interest in pensions has 
developed more slowly in the Guild, 
perhaps, than in some other unions 
because of the severance pay guar- 
anteed by our contracts. Lately, how- 
ever, there has been an increasing de- 
mand among Guild members for reg- 
ular retirement income, and a grow- 
ing number of locals have negotiated 
pension funds. This has prompted 
the Guild to retain a pension consult- 
ant. We are now in the process of 
establishing a commingled fund to be 
available for the investment of pen- 
sion contributions won at the local 
bargaining tables. 

Early this year the ANG itself took 
a major step to improve the welfare 
of its members. A Guild-wide pro- 
gram of group life insurance was es- 
tablished which provides $1000 cov- 
erage for each paid-up member of a 
participating local. Several of our 
major locals already have joined the 
plan, meeting the costs from dues pay- 
ments, and the ANG has extended 
coverage to all members-at-large at no 
increase in dues. 

The unity of labor has not, of 
course, been a panacea for all the 


ills that beset unions. And we have 
had our quota of the usual difficulties 
which accompany organizing and bar- 
gaining efforts. We have had, and 
continue to have, other problems of 
immediate concern to Guild members. 

One, which in the long run affects 
every citizen, is the increasing diffi- 
culty some of our members have 
found in gathering and reporting 
news of the operations of government 
bodies on all levels—local, state and 
federal. 

There is more at stake than a re- 
porter’s frustration at missing a story 
when he is barred from an “executive 
session” or forbidden to travel to Red 
China, when an official is “unavail- 
able” for questioning, or when non- 
security information is labeled “se- 
cret.” When these things happen, the 
people lose. They have a right to 
know what’s going on in their gov- 


ernment and in the world. 

A MORE pressing and _ persistent 
problem has been the trend to- 

ward monopoly in the newspaper in- 

dustry as a result of business mergers 

and suspensions. 

Here, too, there are immediate and 
long-range effects. 

Of immediate concern to us is the 
well-being of the workers thrown out 
of jobs and displaced by a suspen- 
sion or merger. There were about 
800 such economic casualties when 
the 125-year-old Boston Post went 
bankrupt last year—220 of them 
Guild members. There were addi- 
tional casualties in Erie, Pennsylva- 
nia, when the Times purchased the 
Dispatch and closed it early this year. 

Fortunately, most of these people 
have since found other jobs, largely 
through emergency placement services 
established by the Guild to channel 
information about vacancies in the 
industry. 

But Boston and Erie are only two 
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examples of what has been happening 
to the newspaper industry since the 
turn of the century. In 1910 there 
were 2,202 dailies of general circula- 
tion. By 1956 this figure had de- 
clined to 1,761. 

Even more important, however, is 
the decline in competition which oc- 
curred at the same time. A study 
made in 1954 by Professor Raymond 
Nixon of the University of Minnesota 
School of Journalism revealed that in 
1910 there were 689 American cities 
having competing daily newspapers. 
In 1954 there were only 87. Profes- 
sor Nixon reported these other find- 
ings: 

Local newspaper monopolies ex- 
isted in 94 per cent of U.S. cities hav- 
ing daily papers. Eighteen states had 
no cities with competing dailies. 
Among cities of less than 100,000 
population, only forty-one had com- 
peting dailies. Monopoly cities ac- 
counted for 46 per cent of the total 
U.S. daily circulation. Ninety-five 
newspaper chains, totaling 485 pa- 
pers, accounted for 27.6 per cent of 
all daily newspapers and 45.3 per 
cent of total daily circulation. 

The irony of the trend lies in the 
fact that the newspaper industry gen- 
erally has prospered over the years 
and even now is setting new records 
in total circulation, advertising reve- 
nue and linage. And while the num- 
ber of newspapers has dropped, the 
Guild’s membership jurisdiction ac- 
tually has increased. The Census Bu- 
reau reports that the number of em- 
ployes in the industry rose 22 per cent 
between 1947 and 1954. 

The tragedy is that so many mer- 
gers and suspensions have been un- 
necessary and have been perpetrated 
solely to return a quick profit to the 
owners. 

The Stern family reaped millions 
by selling their newsprint contracts 
when they closed the Philadelphia 
Record during a Guild strike in 1946 
and left the city. And now that their 
businessmen’s agreement to stay out 
of the profitable Philadelphia publish- 
ing field for ten years has expired, 
they have promptly returned to the 
newspaper business there. 

And it seems clear that the Brook- 
lyn Eagle also was killed for profit. 

The danger lies in the conformity 
of opinion engendered by local news- 
paper monopolies. The Boston Post, 
for example, was the last remaining 
major Democratic newspaper in New 
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England. In many of our cities news- 
paper readers get only one side of any 
question concerning the public wel- 
fare—the side of the local newspaper 
monopoly. And in so many cities 
that side is the anti-labor, pro-big 
business, pro-Republican side. 

In the 1956 election, for example, 
62 per cent of the newspapers with 
72 per cent of the circulation sup- 
ported the Republican candidate 
while 15 per cent of the papers with 
only 13 per cent of the circulation 
supported the Democratic candidate. 
And there was little variation in these 
figures in the elections of 1952, 1948 
and 1944. One-party press? That’s 
your answer. 


,omely the solution to this prob- 
lem? There are those who sug- 
gest that nothing can be done and 
that the competition in ideas and 
opinion must come from other media, 
principally radio and television. But 
what happens when the local publish- 
er also owns the local radio and TV 
stations, as so many of them do? 
The American Newspaper Guild has 
persistently urged the Justice Depart- 
ment to look into newspaper mergers 
and in some instances inquiries re- 
portedly were made by the Anti-Trust 


Division. But no action ever has 
been taken, to our knowledge. 

A more hopeful possibility is that 
new processes and equipment being 
developed on the production side of 
the industry will remove some of the 
obstacles which lie in any new pub. 
lishing venture. 

Today few publishers or would-be 
publishers are willing to risk, by en- 
tering competition with an established 
paper, the immense capital expendi- 
ture required for machinery in start- 
ing even the smallest daily. But some 
experts now hold out the hope that in 
the future such big capital outlays 
may not be necessary. They foresee 
the day when a new publisher will be 
able to lease composition equipment 
and presses and minimize his risk. 

In summary, I think it’s obvious 
that the American Newspaper Guild 
is in healthier condition than ever 
before >and that it has posted note. 
worthy gains since the AFL-CIO mer. 
ger in organizing and bargaining. 
There still are old problems to be 
faced and there will be new objectives 
to meet, but through the unity of la- 
bor we are now better equipped to 
do the job. 

Merger has brought more members. 
more money and more militancy. 


Israel Has Big Food Union 


ig pera National Union of Food 
Workers was established in 1948. 
At that time some sections of the food 
industries had reached a high degree 
of organization, but in others, espe- 
cially where there were many small 
enterprises, a good deal of unorgan- 
ized labor was employed under gen- 
erally poor conditions. 

Today the National Union of Food 
Workers has achieved almost com- 
plete organization in most sections. 
It is one of the more highly organized 
unions in Israel. 

The Food Workers have members 
in flour mills, bakeries and macaroni 
plants and in edible oil, chocolate and 
soap factories. One of the larger sec- 
tions includes the manufacture of 
jams and fruit concentrates as well as 
canned foods. 

In the first years of the National 
Union of Food Workers, two of its 
main problems were the wide differ- 
ences in conditions and the seasonal 
fluctuations in employment. To a 
considerable extent these problems 


have now been overcome. The union 
has dealt with the seasonal work prob- 
lem by securing the right of workers 
to return to plants in which they had 
been employed the previous season 
and to maintain continuity in their 
benefits. Workers returning to a plant 
season after season have their senior- 
ity protected. 

The varied nature of Israel’s food 
industries has precluded the negotia- 
tion of a single collective agreement 
for the entire field, but to a substantial 
degree a uniform level of wages and 
benefits has been achieved. 

Earnings are made up of the basic 
wage, seniority allowance, family al- 
lowance and cost-of-living allowance. 
There are various special allowances 
for skill or for particularly tiring jobs. 
Certain enterprises give their em 
ployes periodic bonuses. 

The problems of older workers in 
Israel’s food industries are increas 
ingly prominent in union discussions. 
The number of members approaching 
retirement age is growing. 
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By ISADOR LUBIN 


State of New York 


orker Must Be Sate 


The worker whe practices right methods can be safe even at tasks 


that involve serious hazards. 


In New York the state government, 


through education and other means, actively promotes job safety. 


NEW YORK STATE is traditional. 
ly the leader in industrial develop- 
ment throughout the country. Today 
the state—through its Department of 


Labor—ranks among the leaders in 
industrial safety activities as well. 

A direct concern of the New York 
State Department of Labor is the 
safety of the man at the job and, in- 
directly, the safety of the public gen- 
erally. The major task forces in this 
continuing operation are the Depart- 
ment’s Division of Industrial Safety 
Service, the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene and the Board of Standards 
and Appeals. 

The activities of these agencies, co- 
ordinated within the overall program 
of the Department and reinforced by 
the cooperation of organized labor 
and enlightened management, have 
achieved considerable status in the 
long-standing effort to control, reduce 
and, where possible, eliminate indus- 
trial accidents and work-induced ill- 


ness, 


Protection of the health and safety 


of the wage-earner is, in fact, the 
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longest-established of all the functions 
and services now carried on within 
the State Labor Department. The 
Division of Industrial Safety Serv- 
ice, originally created as the Factory 
Inspection Service under the Factory 
Inspection Act in 1886, antedates the 
Labor Department itself and is the 
oldest agency in the United States 
concerned with the health and safety 
of working people. 

The Factory Inspection Service was 
first authorized to conduct the “in- 
spection of factories, workshops and 
other establishments in the state.” Its 
jurisdiction was gradually extended 
through the years to include health 
and safety hazards of all employes, 
and of the public, not only in factor- 
ies but in such establishments as 
stores, restaurants, hotels, apartment 
houses, theaters, mines and tunnels, 
and in supervision of boilers and ex- 
plosives. 

The creation of the State Labor De- 
partment as a unified agency under 
a commissioner by law in 1901 was 
effected by consolidating the Office 


of Factory Inspector with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the Board of 
Mediation and Arbitration. 

In the fifty-six years that followed, 
the Department’s industrial safety 
program has steadily grown, keeping 
pace with industrial expansion and 
the development and introduction of 
new materials and processes, 

The responsibility for protecting on- 
the-job health and safety of the state’s 
wage-earners originally undertaken 
by the old Office of Factory Inspector 
is now carried on by three operating 
divisions of the State Labor Depart- 
ment, the Divisions of Industrial Hy- 
giene and Industrial Safety Service 
and the Board of Standards and 
Appeals. 

In addition, intensive educational 
activity in promotion of safety and 
health-protecting practices on the job 
are carried on by two other agencies 
which lie administratively within the 
Department, the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board and the State Insurance 
Fund. The general result of this 
large-scale approach has been devel- 
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opment of informational know-how 
which equals if not exceeds that of 
any other agency in the world. 

New York State’s industrial safe- 
ty program begins with the indus- 
trial codes which are promulgated 
by the Board of Standards and Ap- 
peals. These codes, or code rules, 
are formulated after careful study 
and appraisal of each specific situ- 
ation in terms of maximum safety 
for the workers involved. 

There are approximately forty 
such code rules in existence. They 
spell out safety requirements for 
factories, stores and various places 
of public assembly such as theaters 
and auditoriums. They also cover the 
many aspects of factories and other 
plants such as ventilation, machine 
guards, exits and sanitary facilities. 

These code rules, which have the 
force and effect of law, are constantly 
reviewed and revised to meet tech- 
nological developments. New ones 
are added also, as circumstances de- 
mand. An illustration of this was the 
promulgation more than a year ago 


of a new code rule relating to protec- © 


tion of workers from hazards of 
radioactivity involved in the increas- 
ing industrial use of atomic power 
and radiant energy. 

The enforcement of these codes, a 
major phase of the overall safety pro- 
gram, is the responsibility of the field 
staff of the Division of Industrial 
Safety Service. These staff represent- 
atives, comprising the world’s largest 
safety inspection force, average hun- 
dreds of thousands of visits each year, 
assuring regular coverage of every 
industrial establishment in the state 
in the detection and correction of 
safety requirement violations. 


N THE Division of Industrial Hy- 
I giene the program of safeguarding 
the worker on the job is augmented 
by the efforts of highly trained pro- 
fessional scientific and technical per- 
sonnel who compile and make freely 
available to both labor and manage- 
ment information which can facilitate 
health protection and accident pre- 
vention. 

This Division’s work in ventilation, 
the control and elimination of harm- 
ful dusts, gases and fumes, industrial 
noise and toxic substances in indus- 
try has established it among the lead- 
ers in the field. 

With the accent in its operations on 
the preventive, the services of the 
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Inspector checks a moving cable. 


Division of Industrial Hygiene more 
frequently assume a consultative 
rather than a policing aspect. For in- 
stance, plans for construction or alter- 
ation of factory or mercantile build- 
ings are required, by law, to be sub- 
mitted to the Division for approval. 

This checking to see that the plans 
conform to safety requirements re- 
sults in a large measure of built-in 
safety incorporated into new struc- 
tures, a vital aid in preventing in- 
dustrial accidents. In addition, teams 
of the Division’s experts, upon re- 
quest, make air-sampling tests, chem- 
ical analyses or on-the-scene surveys 
of establishments to facilitate detec- 
tion and elimination of work hazards. 

The Department’s Division of Re- 
search and Statistics contributes ma- 
terially to the safety program. Its 
exhaustive compilations of accident- 
frequency and severity-rate informa- 
tion from establishments throughout 
the state offer valuable indications as 
to the areas of greatest need in terms 
of safety program attention. 

All elements of this extensive pro- 
gram are continuing operations, and 
out of the coordination of these efforts 
there stem regularly new or improved 
programs, geared to the ever-forth 
coming advances in industry. One of 
the most notable such developments 
has been the initiation of the new 
consultative approach in the inspec- 
tion service of the Division of Indus- 
trial Safety Service. 

This consultative program was con- 
ceived less than two years ago after 
a series of special studies had in- 
dicated that, although our enforce- 
ment activities had attained record 
levels, too many industrial accidents 
were still occurring throughout New 
York which could not be blamed on 
violations of state laws on safety. 


This situation constitutes the ma. 
jor target of the consultative ap- 
proach. There is no substitute for 
our code rules and for enforce. 
ment, but the need to look beyond 
them is clear. Although it repre. 
sents some shift away from inspec. 
tion and enforcement, the consulta. 
tive approach program is a broad. 
ening, rather than a change, of our 
safety activities and procedures, 

Under this program our field 
representatives, as assigned, act as 
safety consultants rather than 
merely as law enforcers. In prep. 
aration for this, every available 
member of the field staff was given a 
special course of training at New York 
University or Cornell University prior 
to assignment. Also, pending deter- 
mination of the effectiveness of the 
new program, its operation has been 
limited from the outset to selected in- 
dustries with the highest accident. 
frequency or disabling-injury records. 

Procedures in the field are quite 
simple. The Department’s represent- 
ative visits a particular establishment 
and, with the cooperation of man- 
agement, makes a thorough survey of 
the plant to identify and locate all 
hazards, not merely those in violation 
of our safety codes. The plant's safety 
program, if one exists, is appraised 
and analyzed. A full report, with 
recommendations, is then prepared 
and transmitted to the management. 


1 e's recommendations relate not 
only to situations specifically cov- 
ered by the labor law or code rules but 
also to safety training of employes, 
suggested safer work procedures and 
the elimination of any other con- 
ditions that might be the cause of ac- 
cidents in the future. 

After submission of the report. the 
Department of Labor representative 
follows closely the accident experi- 
ence of the establishment and, wher- 
ever desired, will work with the plant 
management in implementing all of 
our recommendations. 

This program was given consider- 
able impetus last fall when almost 
1,000 top-ranking representatives of 
labor, industry, the professional safety 
and insurance fields and community 
leadership gathered in Albany for 
Governor Averell Harriman’s Worker 
Safety Conference. 

The State Labor Department, as the 
agency carrying principal responsi- 
bility in this area of the administra- 
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tion’s activities, spearheaded the two- 
day meeting at which experts from 
each of the fields of participation 
joined in discussions. Consensus of 
the conference was that the consulta- 
tive approach, as a sound forward 
step, merited the complete cooperation 
of all concerned. 

Worthy of note also is the recent 
action of the Board of Standards and 
Appeals which announced in April of 
this year amendment of Industrial 
Code Rule No. 23, relating to protec- 
tion of workers in construction. 

These amendments, adopted after 
careful study, extend the protective 
regulations of the code rule to areas 
of the industry and to working con- 
ditions which did not exist in present 
form when the rule was last reviewed. 

The upsurge of activity in heavy 
construction in New York State, with 
the constant promise of steadily ad- 
vancing techniques and improved ma- 
chines and devices, was recognized, 
too, in the appointment earlier this 
year of an advisory committee of ex- 
perts drawn from labor, industry and 
the technical professions to conduct 
a thorough review of this code rule 
and revise it completely. 

Safety in the construction industry 
is also the focal subject of another 
special conference this year. As I 
write, leaders of organized labor and 
management in the industry are gath- 
ering in Albany at a conference with 
government officials to initiate an in- 
tensive campaign to implement the 
consultative approach in safety, par- 
ticularly in heavy construction. 

The rapidly increasing use of atomic 
power in industry in recent years has 
given rise to widened activity in the 
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safety field. In New York State the 
protection of workers from the effects 
of ionizing radiation immediately as- 
sumed top-level importance. A major 
step in this direction was the promul- 
gation, effective in mid-December of 
1955, of Industrial Code Rule No. 
38, relating to radiation protection. 

Code Rule 38 was the first compre- 
hensive safety code in its field and the 
first state regulation on radiation haz- 
ards to conform with standards of 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 
The code rule was the result of several 
years of intensive study by a sizable 
committee of experts. 

Often described as a “performance 
code,” the regulation goes beyond the 
normal setting of certain standards. 
It provides for continuing action 
wherever radiant energy is involved 
to assure maximum safeguarding of 
the health and welfare of all employes. 

Under one of the main provisions 
of the rule, over 400 installations 
throughout New York State have been 
registered with the Department as 
places where one or more sources of 
radiation are used, operated or stored. 
The protective regulations of the rule 
cover more than 150,000 workers. 

Along with the enactment of the 
industrial code rule, the Division of 
Industrial Hygiene of the Labor De- 
partment joined forces with Canisius 
College of Buffalo in sponsoring, at 
the beginning of 1956, a Radiological 
Safety Conference for the purpose of 
instructing management and labor in 
the most up-to-date and effective 
methods of protecting workers from 
radiation. 

Members of the Division staff who 
bear major responsibility for enforce- 
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ment of Industrial Code Rule 38, 
along with scientific and technical ex- 
perts from the college’s faculty, served 
as lecturers and instructors during the 
three-day sessions. 

A second Radiological Safety Con- 
ference, under the same joint spon- 
sorship of Canisius College and the 
Division of Industrial Hygiene, will 
take place on June 12, 13 and 14 at 
the Buffalo institution. 

The program this time will be en- 
hanced by more than a year’s exper- 
ience with Code Rule 38 and the 
considerable additional material and 
knowledge acquired during the same 
time in this swift-paced phase of 
modern industrial activity. 

Active participation of organized 
labor is expected in this month’s 
meeting, just as it has played a large 
role in all other similar activities of 
the Labor Department. 

Continued development of a vigor- 
ous program of protection against 
radiation hazards currently consti- 
tutes one of the major phases of the 
Department’s activities. The steady 
and rather rapid expansion of the in- 
dustrial use of atomic power in recent 
years has made this imperative. 

Under consideration by New York’s 
Labor Department now are tentative 
plans for expanding this operation 
still more through a program of 
intensive study in cooperation with 
leaders in the fields of science, indus- 
try and labor. Such activity will as- 
sure that the Labor Department keeps 
fully abreast of developments and is 
able to provide or stimulate maxi- 
mum protection of workers in the 
fast-growing and vitally important 
field of radiation in industry. 
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Here’s the Story of the 


Insurance Workers o yf America 


By WILLIAM A. GILLEN 


President, Insurance Workers of America 


W. CONTINUALLY find people 
surprised when they learn that there 
is union organization among insur- 
ance workers. Sometimes when I 
reflect on our small union’s turbu- 
lent history, | am surprised that there 
is any organization left. As a matter 
of fact, there is substantial organiza- 
tion among one of the classifications 
within the insurance industry—the 
industrial insurance agents. Unfor- 
tunately, only a handful among the 
hundreds of thousands of insurance 
clerks, claim adjusters and underwrit- 
ers belong to a union. 

Trying to determine where the ear- 
liest union efforts originated among 
insurance men is usually a good way 
to start an argument. Apparently, 
there were rumblings in many places 
about the same time. The first signi- 
ficant moves were among the agents 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in the New York City area 
in 1937. 

Twenty years ago there was little 
talk of organizing white-collar people. 
and the Metropolitan agents may have 
seemed out of place among the mil- 
lions of new union members in the 
nation’s factories. However, there 
were few workers on the American 
scene at that time who needed the 
benefits of unionism more than the 
insurance agent. 

Financially. the “debit” agent. like 
the teacher and the civil servant, fared 
comparatively better than most work- 
ers during the great depression. While 
the agent’s wages were greatly re- 
duced, there were no layoffs and there 
was always some income. 

The seeming advantage in reality 
gave rise to a terrible disadvantage. 
It is probable that no group of people 
was subjected to greater indignities 
or more severe pressures in trying to 
retain these “good jobs.” One in- 
surance company actually maintained 
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its own sanatorium for nervous break- 
down cases. 

It was not so strange then that these 
people sought to emulate the workers 
in auto plants, steel mills, rubber fac- 
tories who were banding together 
across the nation. Little groups of 
agents began to meet in cellars and 
coffee shops to talk about a union, 
and many a head rolled as a result. 

In our industry a company can al- 
ways find an excuse for “terminating” 
an agent. With the handling of funds, 
screening of applicants, witnessing of 
so many signatures and dealing with 
the public, it is a rare agent who does 
not build up a dossier. At that time 
there was no organization to stop the 
use of such files as an excuse for fir- 
ing men. 

Most of the agents who became in- 
terested in organizing were channeled 
into the United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers of America of the 
C10. The UOPWA made pretty good 
progress, and eventually it included 
about 40,000 insurance workers—90 
per cent of them agents—in its ranks. 
The association of the UOPWA and 
the insurance workers is one which 
leaves its mark to this day. The 
UOPWA was a lefi-wing union, and 
in 1950 it was among the unions 
which were expelled by the CIO as 
Communist-dominated. 

The insurance agents, on their part, 
were influential out of all proportion 
to their numbers. Each agent entered 
hundreds of homes every week, and 
his advice and counsel were usually 
sought and highly regarded. This 
was reason enough for the fellow- 
traveling UOPWA leadership to di- 
rect unlimited resources and energies 
into organizing these prospective dis- 
ciples. 

For the insurance agents this extra 
attention from the UOPWA had a 
catch in it. The catch usually came 
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at conventions or other policy-making 
conclaves when key party-liners, rep- 
resenting thousands who did not both- 
er to participate, outvoted the aggra- 
vated insurance representatives. 

The insurance agent’s job requires 
him to be an extreme extrovert. talka- 
tive and positive. When he found 
himself “boxed in,” he did not like it. 
He made some mental reservations 
never to have it happen again. 

The fact that the VOPWA was doing 
the job of organizing insurance work- 
ers was indisputable. The insurance 
worker, puzzled by and opposed to 
so many extraneous issues, conceded 
this and persisted in trying to change 
the leadership. 

The war crystallized the interest of 
all concerned, and from then on it was 
only a matter of time until a revolt 
came. When the leadership in the 
union became obsessed with the 
second front to the exclusion of bar- 
gaining agreements, there was no 
longer any real doubt. 

I can recall how I vigorously de- 
fended the UOPWA when faced by a 
raid from another union with speeches 
about “it’s our union; right or wrong. 
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we'll stick together.” A short time 
later I was making speeches for the 
CIO Insurance Organizing Committee 
against the UOPWA. 

The convulsions through which the 
UOPWA passed on its way out of 
existence created cleavages and sus- 
picions which were a long time disap- 
pearing. They probably would have 
been allayed more quickly except that 
every insurance company has con- 
tinued to resurrect the old “red her- 
ring” whenever we seek to organize 
their employes. The truth, of course, 
is that those who overthrew the Com- 
munists are among the present active 
leaders of the Insurance Workers of 
America at both the local and inter- 
national level. 

When the agents went to the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations 
seeking a union free of the UOPWA 
domination, they found a champion 
in the late Allan Haywood. This 
veteran union leader became the first 
chairman of the Insurance and Allied 
Workers Organizing Committee in 
April of 1950. Haywood to this day 
remains a sort of beloved patron 
saint of our organization. 

Harold Ash served as the secretary- 
treasurer until he resigned because 
of ill health in February of 1952. 
Richard T. Leonard then filled the 
post and became chairman when Hay- 
wood’s duties elsewhere required him 
to relinquish the chairmanship. Leon- 
ard served as chairman until our 
union’s founding convention at Cleve- 
land in 1953. 

The new union started off with a 
handful of members. Its future could 
not have looked more bleak as ‘it 
began the difficult job of reorganizing 
the scattered insurance workers. The 
breakthrough came when the IAWOC 
won nationwide bargaining rights for 
6,000 John Hancock agents. 

Back in those days when achieve- 
ment of labor unity seemed little more 
than a dream, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor had chartered an insur- 
ance union of its own, the Insurance 
Agents International Union. This 
union, struggling to organize insur- 
ance agents, faced the same kinds of 
problems as the Insurance Workers 
of America. 

At the time of the disintegration of 
the LOPWA, 9,000 organized agents 
of the Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany left the CIO and joined the AFL 
Insurance Agents International Union. 
The result was two little unions of 
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roughly equal size engaged in bitter 
and fruitless warfare in an industry 
where it could least be afforded. 

The two organizations, saddled with 
insufficient memberships spread all 
over the country, scrambled contin- 
ually for the same workers, usually 
ex-UOPWA remnants. We continu- 
ally threatened raids and intervened 
in each other’s campaigns, sometimes 
tossing the victory to the employer 
as workers decided to vote for “no 
union.” The unfortunate reality is 
that the Insurance Workers of Amer- 
ica and the Insurance Agents Inter- 
national Union together have not 
reached the organizational level which 
was reached in the industry in the 
Forties. 

The utter futility of strife between 
our two organizations became in- 
creasingly apparent, and when the 
No-Raiding Agreement was proposed 
a number of months before the mer- 
ger of the AFL and the CIO, both 
unions readily signed it. Shortly 
after this, in 1955, exploratory merger 
talks were begun between our two 
unions. Certain agreements were 
reached and a new era of non-inter- 
ference began. 

Merger talks broke off as each 
union headed into hectic conventions. 
When the dust had settled from these, 
new committees were named and 
merger negotiations began again in 
1956. By now both unions are con- 
vinced that such a merger must take 
place—and the sooner the better. 

One bar to merger remains—the 
method of voting at conventions. 
While this may seem unimportant to 
outsiders, it is of vital interest to the 
members of both unions. Each union 
has developed its own tradition. Over 
the years we have stressed per capita 
voting. The IAIU, on the other hand, 
has stressed the importance of local 
structure in its voting procedures, ac- 
cording to a minimum and a maxi- 
mum vote regardless of local size. 

Despite the remaining disagree- 
ment, there has already been a merger 
in spirit, and working relationships 
between our two unions are better 
than ever before. Now both unions 
scrupulously avoid each other’s or- 
ganizing ventures and, in fact, help 
each other. There is frequent consul- 
tation on contract negotiations where 
each union has some employes of the 
same company. Each union has given 
financial aid to the other’s strikes. 
Joint legislative programs have been 


sponsored. In general, probably no 
other two unions are cooperating 
more closely. 

The Insurance Agents International 
Union recently held its biennial con- 
vention and we are about to hold ours 
in Buffalo. When merger discussions 
begin again, it is my hope that a final 
agreement will be worked out. 

I have dwelt at length on the or- 
ganizational frustration that we have 
experienced, but in spite of all of our 
problems, the Insurance Workers of 
America have continued to make real 
progress. We have contracts with 
eighteen insurance companies. All 
but one of these provide for union 
shops in the areas where we have bar- 
gaining rights. In some instances we 
have the clerical employes organized, 
in one case both clerks and agents, 
and in the remainder the agents 
alone. 

Contract negotiations have been 
excellent in spite of our organizing 
difficulties. The old indignities have 
completely disappeared. The pres- 
sure for business has been greatly 
relieved—with mere business being 
produced by relaxed employes. Ter- 
minations have become a rarity. 

Pay scales for agents have been 
raised to the point where they now 
average $6000 a year. We have been 
less successful financially for the 
clerks for the obvious reason that the 
almost totally unorganized status of 
such employes everywhere holds us 
back. Even here we have made sub- 
stantial gains in each round of nego- 
tiations. 

This story would not be complete 
without describing our unending 
struggle with the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. To a great de- 
gree this struggle in itself constitutes 
the history of our union. 

When the Organizing Committee 
began picking up the pieces, we suc- 
ceeded in bringing into our ranks the 
Metropolitan agents in New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania and New York City. 
Agents formerly organized in several 
other states were lost in the transition 
period and have never been regained. 
despite constant efforts which will be 
continued until a solid organization 
is built. 

Metropolitan Life has not escaped 
unscathed. In 1954 it forced a re- 
certification election in Pennsylvania, 
but the union won and retained its 
tri-state unit. 

“Mother Met” once took delight in 
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announcing pension improvements, 
expense allowance increases and the 
like to its employes outside the bar- 
gaining unit midway of contract pe- 
riods and forcing the union into a 
“me too” position. It followed, of 
course, that the gains at negotiations 
were vastly reduced. 

The last time that the Metropolitan 
pulled this stunt, in September of 
1955, the Insurance Workers enlisted 
the aid of the CIO. The union’s mem- 
bers, aided by workers from dozens 
of other unions, told the story to the 
public. 

Simultaneously, in every major city 
from coast to coast, demonstrations 
were held in front of Metropolitan of- 
fices exposing, on behalf of the or- 
ganized agents in the three Eastern 
states, the company’s tactics. 

We have had no more trouble with 
that particular problem. Generally, I 
would describe our position vis-a-vis 


the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany as a stalemate. For a union of 
our size, a stalemate with the biggest 
financial institution in the country is 
not bad. 

The !nsurance Workers still have a 
long way to go. Our numbers are still 
comparatively few. Our difficulties 
have taught our membership the 
meaning of union solidarity. Strikes 
are relatively rare among white col- 
lar workers, but our members have 
joined many a picket line of other 
unions and have contributed to 
strikes whenever asked. 

Our own strikes have been pro- 
longed struggles. The last one went 
on for 119 days against the Home 
Life Insurance Company of America 
before victory was accomplished. We 
got welcome aid from the AFL-CIO 
and from other unions, but essen- 
tially our own white collar people 
manned the picket lines and sus- 


tained the strikers until the company 
gave in. 
Probably our proudest moment 


came in 1956 when we needed finan- 


cial help to sustain a round of nego. 
tiations. Our general executive board 


recommended a temporary dues in- 


crease, and we submitted the proposal 
to a referendum of our membership. 
Over 60 per cent of the members cast 
ballots and an overwhelming 88 per 
cent of those balloting voted to in- 
crease their dues to meet the union’s 
needs. 

All in all, the job is being done. 
The insurance industry is going to be 
organized. We cannot by ourselves 


overcome the present obstacles, but 


the current emphasis of the entire 
AFL-CIO on organization of white 


collar workers will eventually create 


the atmosphere and the interest that 
are needed for the achievement of 
organization of all insurance workers. 


Need More Community Activity, Reedy Tells Parley 


ized labor at the community 

level, the second annual AFL- 
CIO community services conference 
was told last month by Wesley Reedy, 
assistant to AFL-CIO Secretary-Treas- 
urer William F. Schnitzler. The con- 
ference was held at Atlantic City. 

Mr. Reedy, urging labor’s com- 
munity services representatives to step 
up their activities, said that few com- 
munities in the nation have kept 
abreast of “the highway age and the 
suburban age.” He added that few 
communities have developed public 
health services to “a point of maxi- 
mum utility to all citizens” and that 
not many community chests raise all 
the money needed “to provide A-1 
standards for voluntary agencies.” 

The labor movement’s community 
service work, Mr. Reedy declared, is 
directly related to the unions’ bread- 
and-butter activities. 

“We all know,” he told the confer- 
ence, “that winning better wages for 
workers is not the full answer if they 
must continue to live in the slums. It 
is not enough to win more leisure if 
that leisure cannot be fully enjoyed. 

“Medical insurance for a worker's 
family is a wonderful improvement, 
but not wonderful enough if there 
aren’t doctors or not enough hospital 
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facilities or, in fact, no hospital at 
all.” 

The assistant to Secretary-Treas- 
urer Schnitzler referred to the anti- 
union hysteria that has arisen in some 
quarters following revelations of cor- 
ruption on the part of a few in the 
labor movement. The enemies of 
trade unionism, he said, are using the 
disclosures to return to the “propa- 
ganda wars with added zest and 
vigor.” 

“If these evil forces are success- 
ful,” Mr. Reedy said, “labor will have 
received a major setback in America.” 

The best antidote, he suggested, is 
the day-to-day example of union mem- 
bers doing “praiseworthy, construc- 
tive work” in the community. He told 
the more than 150 full-time repre- 
sentatives of labor serving with vari- 
ous community welfare 
agencies in major cities 
that they and other union- 
ists working in the com- 
munity services field 
must consider themselves 
“‘front-line ambassadors 
from the labor movement 
to the public as a whole.” 

Labor’s activities in the 
communities of the nation 
drew high praise from 
Kenneth Johnson, dean of 


the New York School of Social Work 
at Columbia University. 

“The highest compliment that can 
be paid you is that you are good 
neighbors,” Dean Johnson asserted. 

Ellsworth Smith, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Cook County Industrial 
Union Council, called for an increase 
in labor’s representation on the boards 
of social agencies. Without it, he 
said, “labor is just a convenience to 
them at fund-raising time.” 

Urging federation of health and 
welfare agencies in the nation, Ralph 
H. Blanchard, executive director of 
the United Community Funds and 
Councils of America, said experience 
has demonstrated “the profound truth 
that effective health and welfare pro- 
grams must be tackled on the national 
level if they are to be solved at all.” 


Listen to 


MORGAN and. 
VANDERCOOK 
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We Aren’t Building Enough Homes 


(Continued from Page 5) 


cent homes, elderly individuals and 
families, and large families. 

These are groups which have been 
the least able to obtain adequate hous- 
ing accommodations within their 
means in the private housing market. 

Unfortunately, however, 
the assistance provided by 
the Sparkman bill is so lim- 
ited that it is most unlikely 
that it would add appreci- 
ably to the supply of hous- 
ing for the groups it is in- 
tended to benefit. 

Both the Spence and the 
Sparkman bills are aimed 
in the right direction. Their 
weakness is that they do 
not really meet the key 
problems head on. 

The AFL-CIO and other 
organizations supporting a 
comprehensive housing pro- 
gram have insisted that the 
housing crisis can be ended 
only by legislation which 
will come to grips with the 
two basic problems—the shortage of 
funds for housing and reduction of 
current sky-high housing charges to a 
level most families can afford to pay. 

To do the needed job, housing leg- 
islation this year must accomplish two 
principal objectives: 

1. Until private lenders make mort- 
gage funds available at reasonable 
costs, the federal government must 
fill the breach. 

2. The money made available by 
the government must be offered on 
such terms and utilized for such pro- 
grams as will meet the most urgent 
housing needs. In other words, these 
funds should be used to make housing 
available to low- and middle-income 
families at costs they can afford. 

At this one bill meets 
both of these objectives. As I have 
already indicated, the Administra- 
tion’s bill is hopelessly inadequate. 
The Spence and Sparkman bills, while 
aimed generally in the right direction, 
are not broad enough in scope to do 
the needed housing job. Neverthe- 
less, the Spence bill, especially, would 
pump new money into the badly de- 
pleted housing market and therefore 
deserves our support in the House. 

However, we must look to the Sen- 
ate for vigorous housing action since 
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in recent years a powerful reaction- 
ary coalition in the House has per- 
sistently sought to block every effec- 
tive housing proposal. At this writ- 
ing two bills in particular, both in- 
troduced by Senator Joseph S. Clark 


ae 


Skilled | men are ready and eager to do their work, 
but the housing depression has made many jobless. 


of Pennsylvania, offer the most hope 
for genuinely constructive housing 
legislation in this session of Congress. 

One of these bills, S. 1694, tackles 
the problem of making good homes 
available to moderate-income families 
at costs within their incomes. These 
families are in a housing no-man’s 
land. Their incomes are too large 
for them to be e'izible for admission 
to low-rent public housing, for which 
only the lowest income families are 
eligible. But their incomes are too 
small to permit these families te pur- 
chase houses under financing arrange- 
ments currently available. 

The government’s own figures clear- 
ly reveal why most new housing is 
beyond the financial reach of middle- 
income families. According to the 
census in 1955, only the top third of 
urban families had incomes of $6100 
or more. Yet in that same year more 
than half of the new homes built un- 
der the FHA program were bought 
by families whose incomes were over 
$6100. Moreover, many families 
which bought FHA houses found that 
they had to pay monthly charges 
greater than they could really afford. 

These figures emphasize what or- 
ganized labor has been saying for a 
long time. Decent housing is still 


beyond the reach of many middle-in- 
come families. These are families in 
the $3000 to $6000 income bracket. 

To obtain decent housing within 
their means, these families need and 
want no financial subsidy. The an- 
swer to their problem can be found 
in reduced financial charges. These 
charges can be reduced by lowering 
the interest rate and lengthening the 
period of the mortgage loan. 

This is precisely the ob- 
jective at which the Clark 
moderate income housing 
bill (S. 1694) is aimed. 
This bill would establish a 
national mortgage corpora- 
tion to make long-term, 
low-interest loans for sales, 
cooperative and non-profit 
rental housing for moder- 
ate-income families. The in- 
terest rate would be about 
3% per cent and would 
cover all expenses for over- 
head and administration of 
the program. It would 
therefore be a completely 
non-subsidized program. 

The other Clark bill, S. 
1737, would set up no new 
housing program. It would simply 
revive and expand to the originally 
contemplated level the low-rent public 
housing program for low-income 
families. 

In 1949, Congress authorized con- 
struction of 810,000 low-rent public 
housing units to be built over a pe- 
riod of six years. Since then merci- 
less Congressional slashes in the pub- 
lic housing program have held the 
actual number of units completed to 
only a fraction of the number orig- 
inally authorized. 

The Administration has done noth- 
ing to counter the unscrupulous at- 
tacks on the public housing program. 
Instead, it has done everything pos- 
sible to hamstring even the drasti- 
cally curtailed program which Con- 
gress has permitted. The result is 
that the public housing program has 
been prevented from achieving its 
fundamental purpose of meeting the 
basic human needs of hundreds of 
thousands of underprivileged families 
for decent living accommodations. 
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Labow NEWS BRIEF 


>The Glass Bottle Blowers have won 
a package of approximately 28 cents 
an hour in a three-year contract with 
the the Glass Container Manufactur- 
ers Institute, which represents some 
forty companies. President Lee W. 
Minton of the Glass Bottle Blowers led 
the union’s 100-man negotiating team. 


bLocal 1010 of the Furniture Work- 
ers, Los Angeles, has won a total 
wage increase of 18 cents an hour 
at the Metalcraft Products Company. 
The union’s gain was the result of a 
strike. 


bLetter carriers should be grateful to 
Edward Webster of Norristown, Pa. 
This member of Local 3216 of the 
Steelworkers has invented a device 
which gives off harmless fumes for 
repelling dogs. 


>The Retail Clerks, District Council 


11, have won pay hikes of substantial 


proportions for employes of the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company 
stores at Philadelphia, Reading and 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Atlantic City, Cam- 
den and Trenton, N.J. and Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


bA resolution adopted recently by the 
Los Angeles City Council praises the 
Fire Fighters “as a medium through 
which the efficiency, morale and gen- 
eral welfa roef fire departments have 
been greatly supported.” 


>Directly Affiliated Local 18887, 
Philadelphia, has gained significant 
pay increases and enlarged benefits 
in a new contract with the Midvale 
Heppenstall Company. Local Presi- 
dent Alex I. Dever described the ac- 
cord as “one of the best agreements 
we have ever negotiated.” Other 
advances in the contract with the 
steel company include an increase 
from $1000 to $2500 in life insur- 
ance coverage for employes and 
pensioners, vacation improvements, 
more hospital and medical benefits 
for employes and dependents, and 
full pay while on jury duty. 


>The Texas Supreme Court has up- 
held the right of Dallas firemen to 
join the International Association of 
Fire Fighters. The court has ruled 
that a Dallas ordinance prohibiting 
union membership conflicts with state 
law. 


>Higher wages have been won by the 
Brewery Workers at the Pabst Brew- 
ing Company’s Peoria, IIl., plant. 
The increases will range as high as 
211% cents an hour over a two-year 
period. 


>A two-year ban on layoffs and down- 
grading features a contract between 
Local 267 of the Transport Workers 
and the Red Arrow Lines of the Phila- 
delphia Suburban Transportation 
Company. 


>Thirty-three students representing 
seven Asian countries took the tenth 
course given at the ICFTU Trade 
Union College, Calcutta, India. V. 
S. Mathur, director of the college, 
spoke briefly at the ceremonies mark- 
ing the beginning of the course. 


>Higher wages and improved medical 
and hospitalization benefits have been 
worn by the directly affiliated Beet 
Sugar Refinery Employes for the 
workers of the Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Company in sugar factories located 


in South Daketa, Idaho and Utah. 


bA package of 3614 cents an hour— 
including a vacation plan calling for 
four weeks after fifteen years’ serv- 
ice—has been gained by Local 772. 
International Union of Electrical 
Workers, at the Cincinnati Tool Com- 


pany. 


bJoe Senn of Detroit a leukemia vic- 
tim, has been kept alive for three 
years by the injection of 350 pints of 
blood from the “bank” of his union, 
Dairy Workers, Local 83, Highland 
Park, Mich. 


PbLocal 320, Plasterers and Cement 
Masons, has won a 25-cent hourly 
wage boost at Bartlesville, Okla. The 
scale is now $3 an hour. 


bLocal 148, Teamsters, has signed up 
service stations at Wenatchee, Wash. 


Top honors for the second year have been won by the girls’ bowling team of the Saginaw Federation of Labor. 
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)The National Optical Workers Con- 
ference has elected Daniel Webb as 
president. He is business agent of 
Directly Affiliated Local 24659, 
Rochester, N. Y. The secretary-treas- 
yer of the national group is Don 
Groh of Directly Affiliated Local 
18579 in the same city. 


bLocal 280 of the Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Union has 
recently gained pay boosts aggregat- 
ing 22 cents an hour at John Dieck- 
mann and Sons, Elm Grove, W. Va. 


>Members of Local 398, Butcher 
Workmen, have won a wage increase 
in a new agreement negotiated with 
the Standard Store, Clinton, Ind. 


PLocal 584, Plasterers and Cement 
Masons, has elevated its hourly rate 
at Havre, Mont. The new scale is 
$3 an hour, 


bLocal 1607 of the Retail Clerks and 
George Neal, Ltd., St. John’s, New- 
foundland, have renewed their agree- 
ment. A pay increase is provided. 


State Labor Unity Makes Sense 


(Continued from Page 7) 


everywhere in the state. The recent 
balloting gave us a friendly Governor 
and elected many of the candidates 
we backed to the Legislature. 

For the first time we compiled the 
voting records of members of the 
General Assembly. While these rec- 
ords were not used as widely as we 
believe will be needed in the future, 
we supplied each local union on a 
limited basis, and in some cases each 
local union member was mailed a 
copy by his organization. It is our 
intention to follow the same proce- 
dure—but on a broader basis—fol- 
lowing the close of the 1957 legisla- 
tive session. 

In the primary election last August 
in Ralls County, where very few un- 
ion people live, the candidate who 
had twice introduced the so-called 
“right to work” proposal was de- 
feated. He was replaced by a very 
capable man who has a sympathetic 
feeling toward workers as well as 
toward the farmers who are predomi- 
nant in his county. 

When the Legislature convened in 
January, there seemed to be a very 
friendly atmosphere prevailing in 
hoth houses. However, we could not 
know then that, when the March 15 
deadline for the introduction of bills 
arrived, we would find not a single 
bad bill had been placed in the hop- 
per at Jefferson City. 

In the meantime, the Legislature 
had under consideration many bills 
of benefit to the wage-earners of Mis- 
souri. It passed, and the Governor 
signed. an unemployment compensa- 
tion bill increasing the weekly bene- 
fit ceiling from $25 to $33 per week 
and extending benefit weeks. 
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Favorable legislation being consid- 
ered would improve workmen’s com- 
pensation, establish the prevailing 
wage for state construction, repeal the 
King-Thompson Act, strengthen child 
labor laws and abate stream pollution. 

Our Governor has indicated an atti- 
tude of fairness toward the needs of 
workers and toward the labor move- 
ment. Recently the director of penal 
institutions issued an order that all 
employes in corrective institutions 
must withdraw their membership in 
the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employes or 
lose their positions. 

Labor felt that unless the director’s 
order was withdrawn, the organiza- 
tion of workers in state employment 
or in any of the political subdivisions 
throughout the state would be out- 
lawed because of the precedent set at 
the state level. Governor James T. 
Blair, Jr.. was made aware of the 
nature and the objectives of the Amer- 
ican Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employes, and he ordered 
the withdrawal of the mandate issued 
by the director of penal institutions. 

The officers of the united Missouri 
State Labor Council have been kept 
busy this past year carrying on an 
activities program and at the same 
time “tooling up” for greater service 
to our local unions and their mem- 
bers. 

The cooperation given us by the 
unions in Missouri has been wonder- 
ful. The international unions have 
offered us every assistance so that our 
contacts with their locals in the state 
would be made easier. We have taker 
the lead in inviting all the local un- 
ions in Missouri to affiliate and have 


>Wage and fringe benefits worth 20 
cents an hour have been obtained 
recently by the Transport Workers 
Union at the Akron Transportation 
Company in Akron, Ohio. 


>Higher pay was won by Local 23, 
Office Employes, after a strike at the 
Tacoma, Wash., plant of the Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining Company. 


PLocal 854 of the Plasterers, Alama- 
gordo, N.M., has gained an increase 
in the wage scale of 25 cents an hour. 


had complete support from the inter- 
national unions in this effort. 

At the close of the last convention 
of the State Federation of Labor, 
upon the adoption of the merger 
agreement by the delegates, a Team- 
ster leader who had led the opposition 
to the merger said: 

“The delegates to this convention 
having cast their votes and we having 
lost, I just wanted to say that the 
Teamsters will be a part of the united 
labor movement, and we will be do- 
ing everything in our power to make 
certain that it is a success.” 

This statement not only set the 
stage for the Teamsters but has re- 
flected the attitude of all the unions 
within the state. 

Our ladies’ auxiliaries and the 
women relatives of union members 
have given us great help in the ce- 
menting of friendly ties between the 
workers of the industrial centers and 
the people who live in the rural areas. 
Through the exchange of views we 
have come to understand one an- 
other’s problems better and to find 
common ground for the solution of 
these problems. 

One year after the merger of Mis- 
souri labor we have fifty-seven more 
local unions and 19,000 more mem- 
bers than on the eve of unity. 

The Missouri State Labor Council 
is carrying on in the tradition of its 
predecessor organizations. A year 
of experience has clearly demon- 
strated that a united labor movement 
is much more effective in serving the 
needs of working people than two 
separate organizations. 

Merger means results — good re- 
sults for those who toil. For more 
than a year, labor unity has worked 
very well in Missouri, and it should 
work very well in any other state. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


President Eisenhower—Our de- 
fense expenditures are to assure us the 
opportunity to 
wage peace. Our 
expenditures for 
diplomatic work, 
economic and 
technical assist- 
ance and_ infor- 
mation services 
give us the means 
to wage peace. 
Together they cost over $45 billion— 
all but about a billion dollars for de- 
fense forces. 

The rising costs of defense items 
account for more than 80 per cent of 
the increase in next year’s budget. 
These facts simply reflect the kind of 
world in which we are living. 

The plain truth is that the price of 
peace is high. That explains why 
taxes are high and why their further 
reduction has been delayed. It ex- 
plains also why really big cuts in gov- 
ernment spending depend on success 
in our efforts to wage peace. 

The sacrifices demanded of each of 
us are great. But they are sacrifices 
of dollars for a peaceful world, not 
the sacrifice of our sons, our families, 
our homes and our cities to our own 
shortsightedness. 





Boris Shishkin, director, Depart- 
ment of Civil Rights, AFL-ClO—The 
free world is what 
we in America 
are committed 
not only to de- 
fend but also to 
promote, to ad- 
vance. The free 
world must be 
looked upon as a 
living, growing, 
dynamic concept. It is bound together 
by a deep sense of mutual responsibil- 
ity, of genuine brotherhood among 
all men who choose to be independent 
and who choose to be free. 

Any community of people is a 
place to live and to work. It is a 
home and also a workshop. The two 
are intimately interrelated. Not only 
natural resources but also skills and 
technology available to the workshop 
of the community will determine the 
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community’s economic capacity to 
produce and ultimately its capacity to 
consume, And these will determine 
the way of life and the standard of 
living available to the community. 

The free democratic world is strong 
as long as it is united. It derives its 
strength from unity among all men 
who aspire to freedom. But it can 
be weakened and even destroyed un- 
less it assumes the initiative and the 
positive leadership in a practical pro- 
gram of bringing both freedom and 
the opportunity for advancement and 
prosperity to all. 


Omer Becu, general secretary, In- 
ternational Transport Workers Fed- 
eration — As the 
trade union move- 
ment gains great- 
er influence in 
national affairs, 
certain obliga- 
tions toward 
other groups may 
have to be as- 
sumed. It is, how- 
ever, open to serious question whether 
they should be allowed to inhibit the 
freedom of trade union organizations 
to come to the aid of their fellow- 
workers in other countries when the 
need arises. 

The trade union movement should 
be chary of surrendering any of its 
independence in the management of 
its own affairs. The tradition of in- 
ternational solidarity, in particular, 
is not one which should be lightly 
discarded, if only for the selfish rea- 
son that all of us need the help of 
others at some time or other. 

Most of us appreciate the need for 
trade union discipline at the national 
level, but we do not always appreciate 
that it is equally important at the 
international level if our movement 
is to function effectively in both 
spheres. 

Just as the national center should 
be able to expect cooperation from 
its constituent unions, so should the 
international trade union movement 
be able to expect the same from its 
affiliates when the need arises. Only 
in that way can the possibility of real 
international action be safeguarded. 
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‘elix C. Jones, president, Cemeni, 
Lime and Gypsum Workers Interna. 
tional Union— 
During the past 
ten years organ. 
ized labor has 
been directing the 
greater part of its 
political activi. 
ties toward try. 
ing to prevent re- 
pressive anti-la- 
The enactment by 





bor legislation. 
states of so-called “right to work” 
laws is proof that our defensive efforts 


have been insufficient. Union mem. 
bers cannot afford the luxury of polit- 
ical aloofness. Too much of their 
welfare is at stake. 

The members of unions need to 
concern themselves more with mat- 
ters of political consequence to our 
movement. The best way to do that 
is right in the local union. We have 
to build our political education and 
political action effort the same way 
we built our unions—by working to- 
gether, with each member doing his 
part. 

The COPE dollar drive is under 
way. It is the voluntary donations 
that keep COPE going. They make it 
possible for COPE to serve as organ- 
ized labor’s defense against the reac- 
tionary challenge. It takes money for 


COPE to do an effective job. 


Estes Kefauver, Senator from Ten- 
nessee—It is my desire to see the 
[ ] restrictive sec- 
| tions of the Taft- 
Hartley Law re- 
| moved. It is my 
| desire to see a 
\ wider use of the 
- Davis-Bacon Act. 
* I believe that a 

: | strong and vital 
Coa , labor movement 
is necessary in order to retain the bal- 
ance in our economy under which we 
can all thrive. Let us clean the few 
racketeers out so that the many can 
get on with the job of building sucha 
movement. 

Sporadic cases of labor racketeer- 
ing and corruption have been of grow- 
ing concern to the public for some 
years. The dramatic exposures of 
crime and corruption now being un- 
folded by the McClellan Committee 
are further arousing public opinion to 
demand reform. This demand is 
legitimate and must be met. 












